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ANTHROPOLOGY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Howarp G. Piatt 


Mr. Platt is a member of the faculty of Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 


I 


BOUT twenty years ago under the aegis of flexi- 
A bility offered by the Eight-Year Study, Ger- 
mantown Friends School was casting about 
for an elective course to be offered, essentially, for the 
ninth grade, in the field of social studies. It happened 
that just about this time I had completed some work 
in anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania 
and was highly enthusiastic about the subject. The 
result was that I offered to organize such a course for 
the school and the offer was accepted. 
The objectives for this work were not hard to find. 
In the first place physical anthropology and the study 
of prehistoric cultures are very fine introductions to 
the study of history. Perhaps even more important 
are the objectives offered by the other half of the sub- 
ject: cultural anthropology and ethnology. Here an 
attempt can be made to show how cultural folk ways 
and mores are dependent upon the environment in 
their inception as well as development. This is open 
ended material which can be very dynamic. Here one 
carn develop a program of study which should cer- 
tainly lead to racial tolerance, understandings, and 
appreciations through gaining greater knowledge and 
insight into the ways of different peoples. Thus all 
could be helped to understand the evolution and 
development of some of our own customs. I have 
since found that it is not difficult to make this transfer 
of technique and interest to problems close at hand. 


II 


The problem of actually what to study then had 
to be faced. I finally divided the year’s work into 
seven units; the first four in the first semester and the 
rest in the second. The first unit is now concerned 
with the whole problem of the techniques of evolu- 
tion with of course special emphasis given to the 
primates. Here too are considered the possible sources 
of man’s origin. The second unit considers the chief 
physical types of paleolithic times and their cultures. 
The third unit is concerned with the neolithic time 
with its great emphasis on beginnings. Life now for 
man was beginning to become complicated. Art and 
flint working had deteriorated from late paleolithic 
times but agriculture, architecture, domestication of 
animals, social organization were in various stages of 
development. Religion, always the most important 
cultural factor, manifested itself, transferring its in- 
terest from the problems of hunting to the neolithic 
concern for the calendar. This of course was because 
of the new agricultural society which was arising. 


A study of some contemporary cultures is con- 
sidered next. The Arabs are the first ones chosen and 
are used as an example of a nomadic culture. To 
facilitate the approach to the work a culture is broken 
down into about seventeen parts and each part con- 
sidered separately. That is, one attempts to consider 
each cultural area separately but it soon becomes 
quite apparent that arts and crafts, for instance, are 
closely associated with making a living and these two 
as well as most others are often closely associated with 
religion. The close interrelationship of these cultural 
divisions is very revealing. No phase of living ap- 
parently may live by itself alone and the development 
of one is quite contingent upon the nature and state 
of development of the others. We all more or less ac- 
cept this type of thinking intellectually, but in a 
course in anthropology it fairly shouts at you. 

The same type of treatment is then accorded the 
Eskimo and the Polynesian. The course is concluded 
with a consideration of the cultures of pre-Columbian 
Mexico. In this unit some attention is also given to 
the theories concerning the early peopling of the New 
World. The unit on the Eskimo exemplifies the prob- 
lems of a hunting culture in a region which is becom- 
ing of increasing interest because of its great potential. 
The unit on Polynesia can be of constantly increasing 
interest because of the new responsibilities which we 
have accepted there because of the war. In all cul- 
tural studies much attention is given to the influence 
of the physical environment and climate on the whole 
group being considered. These two certainly help de- 
termine methods of making a living and that in turn 
often determines the weight given to the different 
parts of a moral code, written or unwritten. That 
which has survival value is quite naturally given high 
rating in a moral code. For instance, the Arab prob- 
ably rates hospitality very high in his esteem; it is 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand raiding of 
one caravan by another has been historically quite 
acceptable, at least in theory. In so doing a man 
might get shot but he had not violated the moral 
code nor lost caste. The holding of personal property 
is hence something of a game but hospitality must 
never be refused. Our code of laws however is drawn 
to preserve, among other things, personal property, 
while direct hospitality to strangers often gets short 
shrift. Each code obviously grows out of necessities 
dictated by the complete environment. Other ex- 
amples almost without end can be cited illustrating 
the subjective world in which we live. 
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Ill 


Fortunately there is a great deal of material avail- 
able to further such a study. Quite obviously there 
is no one textbook which can be used for this course; 
instead many books are used. For the early units the 
works of Howells, Hooton, Andrews are typical of the 
material that is helpful. For the work in contem- 
porary cultures there are many travel books which 
are authoritative and, above all, interesting. Even 
better than these is a veritable host of magazine ar- 
ticles. These magazines include the National Geo- 
graphic, Readers Digest, Scientific American, Scientific 
Monthly, Natural History, Travel, etc. 

Extra time is allowed at the beginning of a new 





unit to allow the student to read in the field. When 
a student finishes an article he exchanges it with some 
one else. This of course gives him the material with 
which to participate in class discussions and so keeps 
the subject from becoming a lecture course. The 
student keeps a list of what he reads and also a few 
notes from these readings functionally arranged to 
facilitate his participation in class. The note books 
are graded about half way through and at the end of 
each unit. A test, of course, is also taken at this 
time. 

The author of this paper would be happy to give 
more detailed information on any point in case any- 
one should care to communicate with him. 


MY VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 


By L. H. A. Hankey 


Mr. Hankey, Headmaster of The Preparatory School,! Clifton College, Bristol, England, visited the United States as a Page 


Scholar in the spring of 1951. 
of Preparatory Schools at Oxford last September. 


I 
r is obviously only right and just that I should be 


required to render an account of my stewardship 

and try to convince you that I had not spent the 
Association’s money entirely on riotous trans-atlantic 
living. I had however hoped that so many of you had 
heard my bowdlerized version of this journey that 
there would be a solid d/oc of members both of Council 
and the Association generally who would make it 
firmly and loudly known that they had heard the 
story before and didn’t believe it anyway. For I 
have already spoken before lunch at Birmingham, be- 
fore tea at Teignmouth, and before Horlick’s at Uni- 
versity College here in Oxford, and there must be 
some of you in this room who are wondering whether, 
this time, I shall go into romantic detail about my 
voyage to New York in attendance on the d’Oyly 
Carte Company, tell the whole truth (and, I assure 
you, nothing but the truth) about Lady Wonder, the 
talking and mind-reading horse whose standard of 
English and Mathematics was high enough to satisfy 
even those dastards among us who demand an en- 
trance test, explain away the scar on my forehead 
which appeared while I was in Washington and which 
suggested, quite falsely, that I had been hit on the 
head with a bottle, describe with teen-age ardour the 
dazzling spectacle of the Rockettes dancing in Radio 
City Music Hall or the man in the Queen Elizabeth 
who played three trumpets at once, or even divulge 
the circumstances in which a lady of my acquaintance 


1 An elementary boarding school for boys. 


It is a pleasure to publish the speech he delivered at the Conference of the Incorporated Association 


was considered to have been abducted by a taxi- 
driver outside the Grand Central Station in New York. 

But, Sir, it is Sunday morning, we are in the hal- 
lowed precincts of the Randolph Hotel and there are 
schoolmasters present, so I must cut my more friv- 
olous cackle. Not but what I did have fun — and 
there were moments when I very nearly moved with 
the great. For example, on my voyage out, I met 
someone who spoke to Christian Dior — I don’t think 
Dior replied, but the fact remains. Moreover I was 
photographed I believe in glorious technicolor and 
certainly by ciné-camera, talking to someone who 
was standing next but two to Walter Pidgeon, the 
film actor. And although it was not thought neces- 
sary that I should visit schools in Hollywood, I did 
meet someone who had written a story which had 
been bought by MGM, improved by fifteen script- 
writers and then scrapped. And while in New York 
I was given tickets, by someone who clearly under- 
stood the purpose of my visit, for a revue of exquisite 
vulgarity called “Pardon My French.” Oh yes, I saw 
life all right. 


I was in the States for a few days over six weeks. In 
that time I slept in twelve different places, visited five 
public schools, thirteen private schools, the Secondary 
Education Board, whose Secretary, Miss Esther Os- 
good, is in some respects the opposite number of our 
honoured and much-loved Secretary (though I think 
it unlikely that she includes among her accomplish- 
ments the ability to render with comparable abandon 
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“The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo”), 
the Board of Education at Louisville, Kentucky, The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, West Point 
(where I was ot asked to invigilate any examinations), 
three Universities, Yale, Louisville, and William and 
Mary (which, I believe, disputes with Harvard the 
honour of being the oldest of American Universities 
and boasts a very beautiful building which is claimed, 
on rather dubious grounds, to have been designed by 
Wren) and, for good measure, a decidedly phoney 
educational stunt for foreign students which is run by 
a vast, streamlined whisky-distilling concern. The 
Americans showed their wisdom by asking me to 
speak in public on four occasions only; I delivered an 
impassioned harangue (I had had a very good lunch) 
at an English-Speaking Union tea at Louisville, rasped 
some, I fear, rather unimpressive platitudes into a 
microphone at a Military Academy in New York 
State, was allowed two minutes to address 150 boys 
of preparatory school age by a Headmaster who said 
that if I went on any longer his music man would be 
furious, and reduced some hitherto merry Rotarians 
to the deepest gloom at Westport, Connecticut. I was 
comforted after the latter occasion by my host who, 
when I apologized for what I feared had been a boring 
speech, assured me that on the contrary I must have 
given a most successful talk since nobody had gone 
out in the middle of it. In point of fact, though it 
may be as well that I personally did not get more op- 
portunities of boring American audiences, I do think 
it most important that I.A.P.S. Page Scholars should 
be chosen because they are able and willing to speak 
in public and that the English-Speaking Union be 
asked to make sure that they are given plenty of op- 
portunities to tell American boys, masters and non- 
academic audiences the very good story of our schools, 
a story, which I know from experience, is full of in- 
terest in a country where there is a profound respect 
for our educational methods and standards and where 
they are at the same time imperfectly understood. 


II 


For in America, even today, the great majority of 
people seem to base their opinion of what goes on in 
our schools on their memories of Nicholas Nickleby 
and Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 1 never felt less con- 
fident of making headway than when I asserted that 
the great majority of eight-year-olds in an English 
boarding preparatory school are deliriously happy for 
most of the time, that the birch is not the normal 
means of teaching a little boy to express in Latin his 
love of a table, that the cane can be used with dis- 
cretion, good-humour and even profit and that it is 
seldom that a hapless child, weakened by a diet of 
gruel and by washing in the freezing waters of an out- 
door pump, has his eye blacked and his sweet ration 


impounded by some contemporary Flashman. To- 
wards the end of last term I was visited by a delight- 
ful American schoolmaster whom I had seen at work 
in Rochester, New York. He spent a day in the 
school, heard some teaching, watched a Scout exer- 
cise, chatted with the boys, came round to say good- 
night to the little ones in their dormitories. He en- 
joyed his day and what struck him most was the 
easy, happy relationship between master and boy. 
The point is that it was a surprise to him. And that 
is why I hope that one day in the fairly near future 
Page Scholarships will be put on a reciprocal basis. 
I’m perfectly sure that we can learn a lot by visiting 
American schools; but I’m just as certain that they 
can learn a lot from us and that the more we can ex- 
change visits the more we shall understand each 
what the other is trying to do for the young. 
Boarding-schools for boys of less than fourteen 
years of age are a rarity in the United States. One 
Headmaster of a pre-preparatory school, as they are 
called there, told me that when he started there were 
only six, and that there were now about twenty-five, 
which was too many to make numbers anything but a 
cause of worry. The great majority of boys who go 
to these schools are orphans or come from broken 
homes. Which leads me to a word or two about 
Mothers, the English Mum and the American Mom. 
The American Mom regards it as barbaric and un- 
thinkable that Junior should be dragged from her and 
sent to live at school at the age of eight. “Home in- 
fluence” is the thing; only she can see that he grows 
up right, only she (or the “sitter” if she goes out to 
bridge) must tuck him up. It must be admitted that 
the results of her training as typified by the average 
American eleven-year-old boy are not always impres- 
sive, but she is very, very sure she’s right and she has 
the last word. The English Mum on the other hand 
can often be persuaded that it may be wise to “get 
the boy away from his mother” at a comparative 
early age. She doesn’t like it and the parting at the 
beginning of term is often grievous for her — the 
more so when her fledgling shows, as he sometimes 
tactlessly does, so little concern at leaving the nest for 
three long months. A colleague of mine will forgive 
me I know if I retail his story of the Mum who in her 
agony outside the school cried: — “What, not one 
tear for Mumsie?” But fortunately for most of us 
Mum generally keeps a stiff upper lip, presumably 
because she is convinced, I hope rightly, that we can 
give her son something that he can never get at home. 
You'll never convince the American Mom of that, 
however, and as a result, practially no American boys 
go to boarding school till they are fourteen (the public, 
or state, schools and the country or town day schools 
fill the gap) and comparatively few even after that 
age. On the other hand if he does go to boarding 
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school, the boy comes to an institution which is re- 
markably /ike our own preparatory and public schools. 
It is more luxurious (Mom insists on that); the 
plumbing is vastly better, the bedspreads more beau- 
tiful, there is much more privacy — dormitories are 
deplored, cubicles apologized for, and single or double 
bedrooms not uncommon — the central heating more 
extensive and pervasive. But, by and large, the at- 
mosphere is much the same. Sometimes they out-do 
us in matters of etiquette; at one school I visited all 
boys change into a dark suit for their evening meal. 
Often they out-do us in the seriousness with which 
they take their games. But it would not be unduly 
difficult, I reckon, for an experienced English school- 
master to settle into the routine of an American pre- 
preparatory or preparatory school or vice-versa. I 
believe those who have done so on exchange would 
bear this out. 

In the classroom certainly there are differences. 
American blackboards are bigger, better, and more 
numerous. The heat is usually stifling. The atmos- 
phere is less formal; I liked the practice of master 
and class sitting at an oval or round table —- this 
seemed especially suitable for an advanced class in 
English or History or for a talk on Current Affairs, 
the latter the sort of thing that is very well and widely 
done in America. Classes very easily become dis- 
cussions. I don’t mean by that that red herrings are 
often trailed, but I seldom saw any writing or learning 
set during class time —this is all done in study 
periods, and there seem to be study periods, usually 
under supervision, throughout the day. I didn’t see 
much bad classroom discipline (though at one school 
two boys talked so loudly at the back that I for one 
could not hear what the teacher was saying and he 
seemed incapable of stopping it) but I did sometimes 
feel that work was being too highly praised. ‘You 
did a fine job, Johnny” when Johnny’s work, whose 
content may have been admirable, was shown up 
written in pencil on a vile piece of paper. Lessons 
seem to be well-prepared almost always — as indeed 
they should be in those private schools where the 
ratio of master to boy is high, and the masters’ teach- 
ing time-table relatively light. Visual aids were used 
extensively in the state schools especially; it was a 
common enough sight to see talkie projectors being 
pushed in and out of classrooms on trolleys and in 
the Dupont Manual School at Louisville there was a 
sort of control-room, the sole charge of a qualified 
member of the staff, from which records, radio pro- 
grammes, films, filmstrips and so on were sent out as 
required to different classrooms. Some of the films 
struck me as pretty elementary, and I doubt if the 
classes took them very seriously; that may be be- 
cause I’m an old stick-in-the-mud and not up to date 
in my methods. The system of internal telephone 





communication was not uncommon. 
the Headmaster could tune into a classroom and hear 
what was going on; I gather the teacher was immedi- 
ately aware of the fact by some device, but it is a 
disturbing thought! 


In one school 


Ill 


Then there is the Tachistoscope, which brings us 
to the whole vexed question of academic standards. 
The tachistoscope is a development of the projector 
which has been devised in order to teach children to 
read faster. Figures and phrases are flashed on the 
screen at varying and usually increasing speeds. The 
idea is ultimately to enable the pupil to grasp more 
rapidly the sense of a passage in a book which he is 
preparing. The danger of this seems to me that one 
is training the reader to grasp what is written with- 
out any consideration of how it is written. I don’t 
know what chance good writing has in a world in 
which all are trained to read fast. However, the real 
point is this. The tachistoscope is being more and 
more widely used owing to general alarm at the low 
standard of reading, apparently throughout American 
schools. And it is a fact that on three occasions I 
elected to hear English taught to classes of fifteen- 
year olds or more, and on each occasion I found my- 
self in a spelling class. On one we spent ten soul- 
searing minutes thrashing at the undoubtedly vital 
problem of how to spell the word “anything.” I was 
informed that spelling had caused so many failures in 
university entrance examinations that one famous 
school had produced a list of 700 frequently mis-spelt 
words which intending candidates solemnly tackle 
during the years preceding their examination. Please 
don’t assume that I’m suggesting that no Americans 
can spell — or even that the average English school- 
boy is flawless in this respect. But the general stand- 
ard there does seem low. I was told that it is con- 
sidered wrong to teach a child to read till it has 
reached the mental age of six. That may or may 
not be a revealing statement. When do some children 
reach the mental age of six? 

It is, of course, true that in general American 
schoolboys are a year or two behind ours in academic 
standard in subjects which both study. This is partly 
because the American plan is to start later and move 
faster, and partly because there is, I am sure, no 
doubt that in America boys are not made to work as 
hard as they are in our schools. The Grade system 
too has something to do with it. Roughly speaking 
boys of the same age are in the same grade; not only 
do they work together but they play together. A boy 
makes his friends in his grade. One has to qualify 


for promotion to the next grade but one cannot do 
so in advance of other members of the grade. More- 
over, it is such a disaster for a boy not to qualify 
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that, it seems, he’ll usually do so unless the reasons 
against it are very strong. This means that the clever 
boy tends to be held back and the very slow boy 
hitched along to keep up with him. Certainly there 
are fast and slow streams within the grade, but even 
so there is seldom any possibility of the equivalent of 
our scholarship boy being allowed to forge ahead in 
class while keeping with his own age group for games 
and general social life. The grade system has many 
virtues — being universal it facilitates movement 
from school to school and the parent knows exactly 
where his son is vis 2 vis a boy in another school. 
But I believe it has grave disadvantages. 

In spite, however, of this apparent rigidity Ameri- 
can education is in many respects wider than ours. 
Since there is no necessity to move fast (no Common 
Entrance lurks in the background) there is more time 
for general education, civics, current affairs, etc. For 
example, at an age when we are concerned that a boy 
shall know the date of the Battle of Plassey and be 
quite sure of his Isobars, Americans are grouping His- 
tory and Geography together under the most en- 
lightening title of Social Studies. In the later stage, 
too, a boy can choose what he wants to learn over and 
above the essential subjects and there is no doubt that 
this provides an incentive to hard work. My impres- 
sion is that this opportunity to choose comes earlier in 
America and it does not really amount to specializa- 
tion since the basic subjects have to be studied. 
With University Entrance in the offing boys start to 
work much harder — a higher proportion are able to 
go to “college” or university than in this country, and 
this again means that the syllabus for the schools 
need not be quite so long as here. Americans seem to 
me to be enquiring by nature and anxious to learn. 
Is this, I wonder, a good result of an education which 
is content to lead where we sometimes drive and which 
makes smaller demands on the industry and applica- 
tion of the pupil? 


IV 


I suppose it is inevitable that in a country where 
such vast numbers enter for examinations the papers 
shou!d be devised in such a way that they can be cor- 
rected rapidly. In this country we are in danger of 
enslavement by the objective test and it seemed to 
me that in America far too many important examina- 
tions were of the type in which four answers are given 
to every question and the candidate chooses one of 
them. Here again it seems that the emphasis is on 
the moderate rather than the outstanding candidate. 
The former can qualify; the latter is wasting his time 
for he has not enough opportunity to show imagina- 
tion or distinctive knowledge. This of course can be 
corrected when the more specialized and intimate 
teaching of a university is brought into play, but it 


does seem that the examination system underlines 
that of the grades where able and less able alike are 
put through much the same mill. In certain subjects 
boys in the scholarship form of an English preparatory 
school could make a decent showing at the entrance 
papers of an American University. I don’t say they’d 
all qualify, but I doubt if any of them would do badly 
in these subjects. 

Physical education seemed to me to be well at- 
tended to, often in magnificent gymnasiums. Art 
Rooms were sometimes less good, but I saw a great 
deal of very interesting work. In some state schools 
I saw superb equipment for the teaching of sciences 
and manual crafts; in private schools the laboratories 
were sometimes surprisingly bad, and a scientist col- 
league of mine who saw more schools than I did con- 
firms this impression. Religion is seldom taught in 
state schools for fear of denominational complications; 
it is of course taught in all schools which belong to 
one particular denomination. Its lack in state schools 
seems a serious matter; in an increasingly materialis- 
tic world spiritual values must surely be more than 
ever priceless. Sex education is considered to be cov- 
ered by biology, by occasional instructional films, 
elaborated perhaps by trained instructors, by any- 
thing that parents may tell a child and by what he 
or she finds out by personal experience. It is not the 
business of the schoolmaster unless of course there is 
trouble. This, I was assured, is seldom the case. The 
American teen-agers work it out healthily enough for 
themselves. This may be so, though the general con- 
cern about the Kinsey Report does not bear it out... . 

Discipline in schools is often almost entirely a 
matter for the boys themselves. There is a Student 
Council to whom masters refer disciplinary matters. 
This in independent schools does not differ much from 
our prefectorial system except that there is far less 
punishment and none of it corporal. Sometimes the 
system is clumsy, sometimes it is carried to excess, but 
it can work very well, especially in big day schools, 
since it is a means of harnessing public opinion. At 
its worst it can be almost ludicrous. The Headmaster 
of one High School (a coeducational school) told me 
that he had become worried about the amount of 
smoking round the school. He first asked his govern- 
ors (the local Board of Education) what he should do 
about it. They said it was a matter for the Student 
Council. The latter, when consulted, declared it to 
be a bad business and called a meeting of the student 
body in the Auditorium to discuss it. Eventually the 
matter was put to the vote and by a large majority 
smoking about the school was declared wrong. But 
that was not the end of the matter, for those who 
wished to smoke claimed the rights of a minority in a 
democratic community. As a result, the Headmaster 
told me, smoking declined but continued to occur. 
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The girls, he said, were worse than the boys, for most 
of the smoking took place in the lavatories and he 
was more often in the boys’ lavatories than in the 
girls’. . . . But don’t think of American Schools as 
ill-disciplined; Headmaster and staff may appear to 
take less active steps to ensure it, boys may seem off- 
hand in their attitude to masters, but on the whole 
in good schools there is sound discipline though of a 
different sort from ours. Its disadvantage seems to 
be that boys get less training in respect, good manners, 
and general alertness. . 


V 


Many Americans are most critical of their educa- 
tional system. In an article in Life Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell castigates it for its neglect of basic dis- 
ciplines, for its tendency to turn out people who hope 
for success without being prepared to work for it, for 
its feeding a mixture of technical and liberal educa- 
tion to everybody when some are clearly suited to 
one type and some to the other, and finally for its 
neglect of religion, which means that it can provide 
no ideal greater than patriotism. It seems that there 
is something in what he says, but there is no doubt 
that in America great interest is taken in education 
and much is being done to develop and improve it. 
Money is wanted for the better payment of teachers 
and for the better provision and equipment of schools. 
Concern is felt that the demand for technical and 
vocational trainings is interfering with education’s 
wider social purpose. It seemed to me that in America 
there is much genuine interest in and admiration of 
our educational ideas even if they are only partly 
understood. It is most stimulating to talk to Ameri- 
can’ schoolmasters and indeed to their pupils. I be- 
lieve that much will be done in the next fifty years to 
develop schools in every respect. 





Above all it cannot be said too often that there is 
no reason in nature why American education should 
be the same as ours, and nothing could be less reason- 
able than to criticize it just because it is different. 
Indeed it is bound to be so and I believe that is one 
of the most important lessons a Page Scholar can 


learn. It is most dangerous to use such phrases as 
“our American cousins’; most of them are not our 
cousins, and in any case one quarrels far more easily 
with relations than with friends. It has been said 
that America’s three prime educational aims are first 
to make democracy work, secondly to secure national 
unity, thirdly to Americanize foreign elements. Until 
those vital objects have been achieved in a country 
many of whose children are the first American-born 
generation immigrants from countries where neither the 
language, the way of life, nor the political traditions 
bear any relation to those of modern America, how 
can academic education as we know it be of any real 
value? By all means let there be a true English- 
Speaking Union in sympathy, friendship, and under- 
standing, but it is disastrous to assume that a close 
similarity of language implies that two nations are 
similar in all respects. In education they may well 
come nearer to each other. I doubt if they could ever 
be precisely the same. 

In conclusion I must speak briefly of the welcome 
accorded to a Page Scholar in America. The New 
York Headquarters of the English-Speaking Union 
puts itself entirely at one’s disposal; it is hard to ex- 
press adequately one’s gratitude for their hospitality 
and efficiency. In schools too, nothing is too much 
trouble and one is almost overwhelmed by kindness. 
It is a profoundly interesting and heart-warming ex- 
perience and one that I reckon myself most fortunate 
to have been allowed. 











ANNUAL REPORT 

The Secondary Education Board’s Annual Report for 
1951-52 will be ready for distribution sometime in May. 
Two copies will be sent automatically to the SEB Repre- 
sentative in each active member school. One of these 
copies should be handed to the head of the school and the 
other should be made available to the members of the 
faculty. Associate members will receive one copy each. 

Everyone who registered at the Annual Conference 
will receive a personal copy of the Report. 








PRIZE CONTEST 


The winners of the BuLtEetIN’s 1951-52 prize contest 
will be announced in the November issue, which will be 
ready about the middle of that month. 

Entries in the 1952-53 contest are invited. Manu- 
scripts must be typed in triplicate and should not exceed 
2,000 words in length. The contest will end on February 
16, 1953. 



































PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Conference of the Second- 
ary Education Board will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 
6 and 7, 1953. Please mark these dates on your calendar. 

















THIS IS THE SEB 


Have you seen the new brochure, This Is the SEB? 
It tells you what the SEB is; what it does for schools and 
for teachers; how a school may join the SEB and why it 
should do so; and it tells you about the Board’s history 
since its founding in 1924 and what it has achieved. 
Copies in any quantity are available without charge. 
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A LOOK AT ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following article is a review of the book, The Preparatory Schoolboy and His Education, 81 pp., published for the “Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools” of England by Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Note: The English Preparatory School corresponds roughly to our independent, day or boarding, elementary school for boys. 


I 
QO’: gathers from the Introduction, that Eng- 


land’s Preparatory Schools are having little 

influence upon the National Primary Schools, 
formerly called the Elementary Schools. Thus at the 
outset, the reading of this book strikes a familiar note; 
there is only a little evidence that the “small class” 
of our Independent Elementary Schools has had much 
influence on our Public Schools. The bell rings again 
when the Introduction, written by the Headmaster 
of England’s great Public School, Eton, deplores the 
lack of knowledge possessed by the average English 
citizen of the character and values of the English Pre- 
paratory School. 

The first sentence of Chapter One, however, seems 
to disagree with the Introduction when it says, “The 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools, now 
so well known and influential, ...” This is the clue to 
the purpose of the publication—a cooperative effort to 
bolster the public relations of the English Preparatory 
Schools, in spite of the assurance expressed above. 

The I.A.P.S. is an association of boarding and day 
schools that prepare for the English Public (Private 
Secondary) Schools; it does not include, evidently, the 
Public Schools themselves. Our S.E.B. includes both 
educational levels, the Elementary and the Secondary. 
The I.A.P.S. started from the need of a uniform size 
of cricket ball and length of pitch for younger boys. 
The S.E.B. was created to bring some uniformity to 
the scholastic entrance requirements of our secondary 
boarding schools. Both with maturity have gathered 
broader objectives. 

It is interesting to read that in addition to most 
of the educational matters with which our S.E.B. 
concerns itself, the I.A.P.S. has been very much in- 
terested in teacher training, retirement benefits, repre- 
sentation on the B.B.C. Council for School Broad- 
casting, and the U.N. Council for Education in World 
Citizenship. 

Much of the chapter on “Character Training and 
Religion” is what one would find in an American vol- 
ume extolling the virtues of our private schools. An 
article on Boarding Schools is even stronger than its 
American counterpart would be; the article on Day 
Schools, much weaker. 


II 


The curriculum in the English Preparatory Schools 
seems to vary with the degree of experimentation de- 
sired by the individual Headmasters and the quantity 


of time each one feels should be devoted to extra- 
curricular activities. However, the “necessity” that 
each child at the age of thirteen be able to pass the 
“Common Entrance Examination,” written coopera- 
tively by the Public and Preparatory Schools them- 
selves, is certainly a more fixed factor to be considered 
than our decidedly optional S.E.B. examinations. 
And the expected and unexpected visits to the Pre- 
paratory School of “His Majesty’s Inspector” (now 
Her Majesty’s Inspector) are a sort of check-up with 
which most of us in this country do not have to con- 
tend. Two articles by Preparatory School Headmas- 
ters explaining the virtues, the one of the “classical 
tradition,” the other of the “arts and handcrafts’’ 
curriculum types of school left this reviewer some- 
what provoked by so much dogmatism. 

The English “private” schools seem to be well 
ahead of us in having established to a greater extent 
working relations with government authorities. Per- 
haps that is why the Preparatory and Public Schools 
still exist in spite of the gloomy forecasts prevalent 
during the régime of the Labor Party. It is interest- 
ing to find in this volume that the Independent Schools 
of England are so far from fearing extinction at the 
hands of the voting populace that they are now 
strongly proposing “income tax relief” for parents 
who undertake the extra expense of private education. 
Are we in this country in a position to dare so bravely? 

From the chapter on “A Well Qualified and En- 
thusiastic Staff” one gathers that although the prim- 
ary goal of the Preparatory Schools is to obtain men 
“who can teach,” government edicts will soon make it 
necessary to choose only from candidates who have 
acquired degrees or have had a successful background 
in theory in an educational training institution. Thus, 
the loss of a little more freedom in English private 
schools seems imminent in spite of established rela- 
tions with governmental authorities. The problem of 
low teachers’ salaries is as much with them as with us, 
but there is no acknowledgment that, because of it, 
the Staff is otherwise than “well qualified and en- 
thusiastic.” 


Ill 


The last chapter, so like a school catalogue, is 
about fees. Compare our boarding school charges 
with these: $462 to $630 per year, with extras from 
zero to $112. Day school costs are from $84 to $252 
with the noon meal included on the larger tuition fee. 
The I.A.P.S. itself is in the insurance business, selling 
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educational policies to parents who wish to start pro- 
viding for their children’s education at an early date. 
Scholarship aid possibilities are many and devious, 
and in some localities it would appear that the whole 
or part of a private school boy’s fee is paid by his 


Local Educational Committee. 
New England Academy! 


Shades of the old 


The United States teacher, private or public, ele- 
mentary or secondary, day or boarding will enjoy this 
volume if he or she keeps in mind that it is primarily 
a concerted attempt to promote better public relations 





—and enrollments. A bit of dogmatism, some high- 
flown sales talk, an item here and there that is quite 
colloquial will provoke rebellion, or laughter, or con- 
fusion, but on the whole the volume will be found in- 
teresting and stimulating. I recommend that the 
reading of the book be immediately followed by a 
sabbatical leave for personal observation of Prepara- 
tory and other types of schools in England! 
— Car. N. Homes, Headmaster, 
Hawken School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


The following article has been prepared especially for this section of the BuLLetin by Adéle Q. Ervin, Alumnae Secretary for the 


past four years at Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
the Alumnae Presidents’ Council. 


Miss Ervin is a member of the S.E.B. Public Relations Committee and of 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Avéte Q. Ervin 


I 


LTHOUGH this article was originally intended to 
cover the fields of public relations amd fund 
raising in girls’ secondary schools, it became 

apparent after reading the questionnaires returned by 
twenty-seven of the girls’ schools which were asked 
for specific information in these and allied fields, that 
there was a far greater need for particular attention 
to the field of public relations alone. 


This article is written to give the general trends 
in this field as shown by the questionnaires, and to 
highlight the importance of public relations in our 
schools. It is hoped that in the future we shall have 
the pleasure of reading far more specific offerings from 
those with greater experience in this field. 

Public relations encompass every phase of a 
school’s public — students, faculty, alumnae, parents, 
friends, and community. It is the dissemination of 
information from the individual to the whole or, as 
in the case of the independent school system, from the 
whole to the individual. For girls’ schools in general 
it is a Johnny-come-lately field, especially for the 
boarding schools. There is, however, a general recog- 
nition of the worth of good public relations, and 
although it is perhaps too early to ascertain how good 
ours actually are, a few pertinent findings can be 
recorded. 

All of us have been enormously aided in our pub- 
lic relations efforts by the elimination from our edu- 
cational vocabulary of the words private and finishing. 
Unfortunately, the difference between private and 


independent is still somewhat misunderstood by many. 
Private implies exclusiveness. Independent implies 
freedom of choice to educate the individual according 
to his needs. The growing demands and expectations 
of women in the last two decades have brought the 
substitution of secondary for finishing. 

In the present lively discussion of public and in- 
dependent education for girls we of the independent 
secondary schools have almost belatedly become aware 
that we must answer without delay the question: 
“What justification can we make for our existence?” 
The answers are many and they will not even be con- 
sidered here. Rather, we wish to make the point that 
no matter how numerous or worthwhile they may be 
(and what one of us has not a few replies on the tip 
of her tongue) they are of little or no use to us if 
kept to ourselves. Equally, they can do us a great 
deal of harm if presented subjectively and without 
due consideration. 

Perhaps the best motto for every school is: “By 
their actions ye shall know them.” Good public rela- 
tions are basically good salesmanship. In girls’ 
secondary schools the main obstacle seems to be the 
lack of any clear cut knowledge of what we have to 
sell. Is it now enough to depend upon a happy, con- 
tented student body as the on/y means of advertising 
our wares? Apparently a great many of us think not, 
for of the twenty-seven schools answering the ques- 
tion: ““Do you feel that girls’ schools in general have 
sold themselves to the public as well as they could?”’, 
nineteen gave a definite NO and only two answered 
YES. Six of the schools gave no answer. 
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It is important to note here that six of the nineteen 
schools, when asked for their ideas upon how this 
situation could be improved, gave no answer. Several 
of the others had no more than one suggestion to offer. 
This lack of a remedy points up the following comment 
made by one of the schools: ““Too many schools are 
still defensive or apologetic; they do not understand 
their role and function in the whole educational effort, 
and therefore do not function as they might, and have 
not a due sense of their worth and achievement.” 

On the other hand we have the remaining thirteen 
schools which do have ideas on what can and should 
be done in this situation. Among their suggestions 
for improved public relations are: increased activity 
in and with the community, radio talks by parents 
and teachers over local networks, more books written 
on how girls’ schools are run and what their influence 
is, increased alumnae participation in school affairs, 
a professionally informed and ethical public relations 
movement among both boys’ and girls’ schools, in- 
creased actual cooperation, as against criticism, with 
public schools, and above all more publicity in local 
and national publications for the current practices of 
a democratic nature in our schools. 


It is heartening to note that sixteen of the twenty- 
seven schools have public relations programs of one 


kind or another, and that a great many of them are 
quite active in community activities. However, when 
asked whether their schools had Public Relations Di- 
rectors as such only four replied YES. Six more 
stated that, aside from the Head Mistress or Head- 
Master, they had another staff member doing this 
work part-time. Five of the schools stated that a 
definite part of their program is the presentation of 
the advantages of independent education and the gen- 
eral promotion of independent schools! 

In this promotion of independent education these 
five girls’ schools have taken the first positive steps. 
The rest of us must not only strengthen our own in- 
dividual efforts, but must also act together as gir/s’ 
schools through such organizations as the Secondary 
Education Board, the National Council of Independ- 
ent Schools, and the Alumnae Presidents’ Council. I 
emphasize “‘as girls’ schools,” because in the majority 
of school organizations the girls’ schools are fewer and 
less vocal than their numbers should warrant! 

In closing I should like to leave with you the fol- 
lowing thought as expressed by one of our schools: 
“Somehow, more and more, people must be made 
aware that education is not just an inheritance, but a 
universal responsibility that needs continued interest 
and support.” 





THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Miss Ervin has not yet completed full tabulations 
of the answers to the questionnaire she mailed out in 
preparation for this article. When the report is com- 
pleted it will be sent out to those schools which were 
kind enough to answer. Other schools may receive a 
copy by writing the S.E.B. office in Milton. 

Answers to a few of the most important and in- 
teresting questions have been tabulated, and the re- 
sults are given here. No attempt has been made to 
list the number of “no answers” or answers which 
need further interpretation or special categories. 


Type or ScHooL 
Day and 
Board- Board- 
Role of Alumnae j ing 
Do you have annual alumnae 


gatherings? 


Yes 
Occasionally 
No 


_ 
w 


Do you have alumnae dues? 


Are your alumnae asked to 
interview prospective stu- 
dents? 

Do your alumnae give teas, 
etc., for present and future 
parents and their daughters 

Do you have movies or slides 
for public presentation? 


Yes 

No 

Yes 
Occasionally 
No 

Yes 
Occasionally 
No 

Yes 

No 


aomnmnmalol uneu? 
« 
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Day and 
Board- Board- 
Role of Parents Day ing ing 
Does your school have: 
a. Annual gatherings for Yes 6 3 9 
all parents? No 0 5 3 
5. Fathers’ Day Yes 5 2 3 
No — 4 4 
c. Mothers’ Day Yes 2 — 2 
No 6 4 
Alumnae Publications 
What publications does your Bulletin 5 3 10 
association put out? Bulletin and 
Directory 1 3 —_ 
Bulletin and 
News letter — 1 1 
Do your alumnae receive Yes 0 2 4 
copies of school papers Occasionally — 1 1 
free? No 5 4 5 
Do your alumnae receive 
alumnae publications free 
of charge? (Free here 
means: do their dues, if Yes 5 5 10 
any, include this service.) No 1 1 1 
COOPERATION 


The Denver Post for February 3 carried a feature 
article by Dr. John F. Gummere, S.E.B. Chairman 
and Headmaster of The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, concerning cooperation among public, 
private, and parochial schools. 
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Although space prevents the printing of the article 
in its entirety, the introduction written by the editors 
and certain parts of the article are well worth present- 
ing here. 

“One of the techniques used by the enemies of 
public education in this country is an effort to array 
private and parochial schools against the tax-sup- 
ported public schools, and to cause a great schism 
among educators in the three fields. The following 
article by an educator eminent in the private school 
field tells how effective cooperation can be made 
among these agencies of education. Dr. Gummere 
rejects the proposition that the private and parochial 
school should be either hostile to public schools, or 
even coldly detached from their operations.” 


Dr. Gummere wrote in part: “There is much work 
to be done in secondary education; thousands of teach- 
ers and administrators in thousands of schools are do- 
ing their best to improve teaching, to provide better 
equipment, and in general to give the boys and girls 
of this nation every possible advantage. . . 

“It is quite in accordance with the democratic 
spirit of the United States that such education and 
such efforts should be carried on in various kinds of 
schools, some under direction of religious denomina- 
tions, some controlled by private boards of trustees, 
most of them, however, tax supported. The great 
majority of those schools which are privately con- 
trolled are incorporated not for profit. . 

“Now all these schools have the common aim 
stated above: To do everything that can be done for 
education. It is in a true spirit of democracy that 
these schools, regardless of type, are coming more 
and more to share their experiences and their experi- 
ments for the common good.” 


He then explains two projects carried out jointly 
by parochial, private, and public schools in the Phila- 
delphia area: “The Junior Town Meeting of the Air” 
and “Operation Blackboard” (an account of this was 
presented in this column in the April 1950 issue). 


As evidence of further cooperation between state 
authorities and the independent schools he says: ““The 
formation of the Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Academic schools (called P.A.P.A.S. for short) is an 
important example which has been followed in other 
states. A few years ago the Pennsylvania state de- 
partment of public instruction had no legal powers to 
control privately operated elementary schools. Joint 
action of state representatives and the heads of es- 
tablished independent schools resulted in the passage 
of a carefully worded act by the state legislature, and 
the formation of P.A.P.A.S.” 


He then explains in detail the system of accredita- 
tion that has been successfully worked out and the 
fine results it has had. In closing, he states: “Inter- 





visitation among all kinds of schools in our area is 
common; all are ready and willing at any time to wel- 
come visiting teachers or administrators and to make 
available for the common good whatever they may 
have to offer. This is the spirit in Philadelphia and 
its environs; it is a spirit of democracy and of high 
professional standards; the whole is, indeed, greater 
than the sum of its parts and the participating schools 
rejoice in their mutual friendship and helpfulness.” 


— Denver Post, Feb. 3, 1952. 


GRALAND SCHOOL CITES ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 


The Graland Country Day School for boys and 
girls in Denver was situated near the scene of a tragic 
airplane crash last December. Some of its students 
had seen the plane go down and their report to the 
Denver Post was one of the first to be received about 
the crash. 

The school offered its facilities for a mass meeting 
of residents of the community to investigate what 
could be done to eliminate the growing airplane hazard 
to East Denver. The meeting was attended by more 
than four hundred citizens and aeronautics officials. 


MORE RADIO TIME AVAILABLE 


The growth of television is slowly having an effect 
upon radio programing which may benefit schools in- 
terested in presenting educational programs over the 
air. 

In line with the examples of cooperation with pub- 
lic and parochial schools, this would offer to many 
schools the opportunity to broadcast round table dis- 
cussions or musical programs with other schools in 
the vicinity. The Taft School is running its fourth 
Interschool Forum series of five half-hour broadcasts 
this spring. Included on the weekly feature are two 
high schools from neighboring towns and a Catholic 
high school from Waterbury. The Choate and Hotch- 
kiss Schools are also participating in the series. 

Schools should not forget that, owing to the open- 
ing of very high frequency and ultra high frequency 
wave lengths on television, there will be many new 
stations within the next year or two. Again may I 
suggest that the independent schools take the lead in 
ensuring a fair apportioning of time to educational 
programs. 

Comments concerning many fill-in public service 
programs sponsored by smaller TV stations would 
lead us to believe that schools can start now to pro- 
duce worthwhile programs which would really be a 
public service to televiewers. 
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HOW TO HELP PARENTS CHOOSE A 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


The Parents League of New York has published 
in its January-February Bulletin 1952 an article en- 
titled “‘Do’s and Don’t’s for Boarding School Parents.” 
The article is the result of a compilation of results 
of a questionnaire sent to sixty-six member boarding 
schools and is worth reading as it reflects the thinking 
of educational leaders in all categories of boarding 
schools. 


HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM PROJECT 

Through the efforts of its Public Relations Com- 
mittee the S.E.B. again cooperated with the New 
York Herald Tribune in the entertainment of eight 
foreign representatives to its sixth annual High School 
Forum. 

This was a rich and rewarding experience for all 
those who so generously gave of their time and hos- 
pitality, because such a program, according to one 
person, “impresses upon us the necessity for the ex- 
tension of our now limited scope and makes at least 
a beginning in aiding us to understand the universal 
situation which we, collectively, are to help control.” 


To regress a bit let me explain briefly how the 
schools were chosen. The S.E.B. first cooperated 
with the Herald Tribune two years ago. At that time 
every boys’ boarding school at the secondary level in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the 
eastern part of New York State was asked if it would 
be interested in acting as a host to Forum delegates. 
The replies were numerous and eight schools were 
chosen. This year the committee called upon the re- 
maining schools on the list. Furthermore the S.E.B. 
had received requests from girls’ schools for permission 
to act as hosts. The Forum Director, Mrs. Theodore 
Waller, consented to let us have six boys and two 
girls for a two-week period. Pairing the students 
made it possible for each two to spend one week 
in two different schools. The following eight schools 
were hosts: Dana Hall and Westover Schools for the 
two girls, Myrtle Dorai Raj, India, and Alice Tay, 
Singapore; The Gunnery and Hotchkiss Schools, 
which entertained Rajendra Nath Bara, India, and 
Mahmood Seyrafi-Zadeh, Iran; St. Mark’s and Tabor, 
which acted as hosts for Ma Moon Ibrahim Hilmy, 
Iran, and Nemesia Gomez, the Philippines; and Deer- 
field and Taft, which entertained Marwan Sadat, 
Syria, and Santi Vibulmonkol, Thailand. 


The amazing thing about this program was the 
rapidity with which these foreign students, in this 
country less than a month, adjusted themselves in 
every instance to the boarding school life and became 
a part of the student body. As one student reported, 
“Tt was no mean feat for these students to adapt 


themselves so well to school life, and at the end of two 
days they knew their way around as if old-timers.” 
Another wrote that the most important factor was 
“The intimate experience of living with these foreign 


guests thus creating a better understanding between 
all.” 

How can we entertain these guests? Isn’t one week 
a long time to have strangers in the school? Isn’t this 
an expensive project for the schools involved? What 
is the value of such a project? Such were the ques- 
tions the host schools wanted answered. From the 
experience of two years in charge of this project per- 
haps I can answer for the benefit of all. 

The guests were housed in a dormitory with boys 
(or girls) of their own age and lived the normal stu- 
dent life. Most schools provided some special form 
of entertainment for their guests and their own stu- 
dents. Dana Hall and Tabor collaborated to put on 
a round table discussion in each school. Westover 
and Taft broadcast a half-hour round table program 
which was taped for use by the Voice of America. 
Local industrial plants, neighboring universities, and 
points of historical significance were visited, afford- 
ing guests as well as our own American students the 
opportunity to learn more of our life, history, customs, 
and industrial methods. 

The second question concerning strangers in the 
school has already been answered. The guests are not 
strangers very long. To hear them banter, joke, and 
discuss all topics from dating to international peace 
in a friendly, unbiased way is indeed a thrill. 


True, this project is expensive. Transportation, 
insurance, and special events take time, organization, 
patience, and money. The results in terms of the 
cultural benefits and the working for further inter- 
national understanding are well worth it. More than 
one student has commented “This was the best week 
I have ever had at school.” One school reported 
“This visit will have a lasting influence on our stu- 
dents. It helped start off the winter term with an 
interesting flourish.” 

The whole project from start to finish is one of 
mutual cooperation of many agencies, and the S.E.B. 
is proud to number itself among them. Prime force 
is the New York Herald Tribune, which, through its 
Forum Director, sponsors the whole program. Choice 
of students required the cooperation of foreign gov- 
ernments and U. S. cultural attachés. Transporta- 
tion to and from the United States is furnished by 
Pan American World Airways and Trans World 
Airlines. Hospitality is obtained through the Public 
School Departments of New York City and of several 
communities in New Jersey and Connecticut, and 
through the S.E.B. Thus each school is a part of a 
vast project the purpose of which is to create and 
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foster international goodwill and understanding by 
bringing together in their daily lives students from 
various countries throughout the world. 

That this type of project is valuable is best shown 
by some of the comments made by students who came 
into contact with these representatives from other na- 
tions, other cultures. ‘In America,” said one, ‘“‘we 
are perhaps too prone to adhere to a biased American 
viewpoint without consideration for countries and 
people about whom we know nothing.” ‘One of the 
best ways to broaden one’s understanding of current 
affairs,” said one girl, “is to hear opinions of people 
who have a different perspective on them, and, cer- 
tainly, the only way to achieve a better world is by a 
greater understanding of those who inhabit it.” 

This opportunity to become acquainted with boys 
from a foreign land gave us a better “appreciation of 
the mutual problems facing us all’ and offered us 
the “advantage of talking over our problems on a 
friendly basis without undue formality and with a 
real feeling of friendliness and a willingness to share 
in a possible solution to common problems.” 

Many, including the guests, regretted that the 
period of being together was so short. Many also 
wished that there were some program which would 
permit them as students to visit the foreign countries 





to learn at first hand about the life in a totally differ- 
ent tradition. The more we work with this inter- 
change of ideas at this age, the more we become con- 
vinced that a great deal could be accomplished in the 
future towards world peace if students at the second- 
ary school level could have the opportunity to live 
even for a short period with students in other 
countries. 

Perhaps this girl’s report sums up the situation 
very well: “I think the thing that impressed me most 
was not the decided differences between peoples, but 
the great likenesses. We spoke the same language 
literally and figuratively. We all want the same 
things in the long run, to see the end of aggression 
and hatred, and to realize at last true world peace... .” 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8—1592. 




















FROM OUR READERS 


WHO IS OFF THE TRACK? 
To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


It doesn’t take a full scale article to reply to Miss 
Howe’s opinion of Mr. Green’s very fine article. (Jan- 
uary issue.) 

There remains only one question: “Who is now 
really off the track?” — Probably every teacher of 
elementary Latin will agree with me that Miss Howe 
is simply off the track in understanding Mr. Green. 
This is understandable since she seems to be floating 
in her higher spheres of Virgil and Cicero, and staging 
Roman comedies. Her comments on Mr. Green seem 
unnecessarily derogatory. For example: “. . . if he 
could take time off from his disciplinary efforts .. . 
disciplinary pedants . . . this can lead only to cul- 
tural philistinism and barbarism. . . .”” Where, may 
I ask, did Mr. Green say anything against reading the 
classical authors in order to learn about the achieve- 
ments of classical life and culture and their direct re- 
lation to our time? But how is it possible for any 
student to enjoy the fine classical writers if he has 
not had a teacher like Mr. Green to introduce him, 
via the disciplinary way, to the Latin vocabulary, 
grammar, and syntax, and to do grammatical exer- 


cises with him? This is certainly dry and requires 
much energy on the part of the teacher, but it must 
be done very thoroughly and skillfully. Joy and satis- 
faction in the first years of Latin lie only in the fine 
feeling of fully accomplished duty. 

Can we start Latin and ask our students to open 
the “Coniuratio Catilinae” or “Bellum Gallicum” 
and expect them to begin to translate? Even after 
two years of disciplinary Latin there are enough stu- 
dents left with whom the teacher has to spend so 
much time in translating one sentence that it becomes 
boring for both parties, because the student simply 
doesn’t know enough vocabulary and grammar. Do 
our grade-school teachers begin with “Hamlet” or 
“Macbeth” in the first and second grade to teach 
spelling and orthography? It certainly is the goal to 
read classical literature in Latin. But how can any- 
body operate without tools? And we just can’t enjoy 
Latin literature without our fine tools: a thoroughly 
drilled background knowledge of vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and syntax. The acquisition of this basic knowl- 
edge is sometimes very hard and painful for the stu- 
dent — but why not? Are we supposed to prepare 
our students for life by reading on/y fine stories with 
them and enacting Roman comedies? 
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If Miss Howe teaches elementary Latin I should 
be very interested to learn how she does it. And how did 
Miss Howe gain her own Latin knowledge? By starting 
with Tacitus’ “Germania” or “Ab Urbe Condita’’? 


To my sense Mr. Green’s article described exactly 
what should be done first in Latin in a secondary 
school — and was one of the finest articles ever 
written about this subject — and did not deserve to 


be replied to with so much sarcasm as was used by 
Miss Howe, because she puts all the emphasis on 
reading Latin literature, which is the second and last 
— not the first — step in high-school Latin. 
Sincerely yours, 

Hersert H. ScHELLENBERGER, 

The Leelanau Schools, 

Glen Arbor, Mich. 


AN INTERCHANGE OF REMARKS 


By Joun G. Coney 


Mr. Conley is an Associate Editor of the BuLLETIN 


“Unexpected and dramatic!” 

Such was the description given to this BULLETIN 
correspondent of an entirely unscheduled interchange 
of remarks which took place on Friday, April 4, at a 
meeting in the University Club in Chicago of the 
representatives of the Private Schools Association of 
the Central States. 

The interchange occurred during a speech given 
by Arthur L. Conrad, President of the Heritage 
Foundation (Chicago, Ill.). The remarks as quoted 
below from both individuals represent the substance 
of what was said. 

Conrad was, according to two colleagues of mine 
at the Detroit University School, G. M. Garrett and 
William L. Yeager, describing the presumably perni- 
cious nature of the poetry of Langston Hughes, the 
well-known American writer. (Hughes is a Negro.) 

Quoting certain lines which he felt were of an 
irreverent nature and which seemed to declaim against 
Christ, Conrad spoke with some animation of the 
dangerous influence that such a poet wields over 
young and susceptible minds. 

In what was to have been a kind of peroration 
Conrad described how he himself had attended a 
meeting of educators in Chicago a few years before, 
in which hundreds had guilelessly and enthusiastically 
risen to applaud this same Hughes for a speech he 
had made to them. 

Little did they know, said Conrad darkly, the kind 
of individual they were applauding! Little did they 
know his views and that he was “an avowed Com- 
munist.” It was the plain duty of educators to be 
aware of this Communist trend in people whose works 
were quoted in school anthologies and texts. 

At this point the quiet voice of Perry Smith, head- 
master of the North Shore Country Day School, 
Winnetka, IIl., was heard inquiring in a most polite 
and factual way, “cHow could Hughes be an avowed 
Communist when he was given a clean bill of health 
by a congressional committee on unAmerican activi- 
ties?” 


“Why,” replied Conrad after a silence of some 
fifteen seconds. “I wasn’t aware of that. . . . Oh 
well, you know how those things happen in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Did you happen to know,” Smith pursued, “how 
old Hughes was when he wrote those verses that you 
quoted from his works?” 

“Why, no sir, I didn’t,” Conrad retorted blinking. 

“He was still in college,” said Smith in a calm and 
unaggressive fashion. 

“Oh,” said Conrad. 

“Have you read any of Hughes’ book of poems 
called At the Feet of Fesus, Mr. Conrad?” Smith in- 
quired. 

“Why, no, I haven’t,”’ said Conrad. 

“You should,” said Smith. “It’s a devout and 
tender book of verse of a deeply religious character.” 

“Oh,” said Conrad sheepishly. 

“T think,” said Smith softly “that you should 
investigate the facts more thoroughly. You see, I 
looked into the facts of the case against Mr. Hughes 
several years ago when he was attacked here in Chi- 
cago, after the meeting you say you attended. Since 
you were there, you know that he was not one of the 
principal speakers but was called in to substitute for 
a speaker who dropped out. You also know that he 
did not speak at the big meetings but in one of the 
small sections into which we split. I am of the opinion 
that not only is Mr. Hughes no Communist but he is 
a very devout Christian.” 

That was the end of the interchange. My col- 
leagues tell me that Conrad ended his speech in a 
most subdued fashion and “folded his tent like the 
Arabs and silently stole away.” 

Afterwards Willis Stork, Headmaster of the 
Maumee Country Day School, Maumee, Ohio, arose 
to say he felt he spoke for the group in congratulating 
Perry Smith for his willingness to speak up and for 
his sense of fair play. 

After the interchange, I am told, “The air was 
cleared. We all relaxed and felt a lot better.” 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Con ey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CARNEGIE GRANT FOR CLASSICS 
TEACHERS 


President Harlan Hatcher of the University of 
Michigan and Headmaster John F. Gummere of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
have jointly announced a grant of approximately 
$25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to provide 
special opportunities for the study of the linguistic 
approach to Latin in the next two summers. 


In each of the summers of 1952 and 1953, ten 
teachers of classics from schools or colleges may be 
granted stipends of $700 each for study in the Linguis- 
tic Program at the University of Michigan under Dr. 
Waldo E. Sweet, lecturer in Linguistics in the Michi- 
gan Summer Session and a member of the faculty of 
The William Penn Charter School. Dr. Sweet’s 
course will deal with the application of the principles 
of linguistic science to the practical teaching situation; 
he will also give a seminar in the preparation of audio- 
visual materials. Dr. Sweet, who has for several years 
been studying new linguistic methods of language 
teaching, spent the summers of 1950 and 1951 in 
study and work on teaching materials at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Each recipient of a grant may also receive $200 to 
purchase equipment for giving the course in his own 
institution, while materials to the value of some $80 


will be furnished. 


The grant also includes a teaching fellowship in 
the classics for the year 1952-53 at The William Penn 
Charter School. The holder of this fellowship will 
assist Dr. Sweet in demonstration teaching and in 
preparation and revision of materials. 


Though the course at the University of Michigan 
will be open to all interested teachers, the grant will 
assure a nucleus of highly qualified instructors who 
will be able, by the terms of the grant, to continue 
the experiment in their own institutions during the 
next year or two. 

To recommend recipients of the grants, a repre- 
sentative committee of eighteen persons from schools 
and colleges across the nation, headed by Dr. Gum- 
mere of Penn Charter and including in the member- 
ship Professor James E. Dunlap of the Department 
of Classical Studies of the University of Michigan, has 
been chosen. From this larger committee, a smaller 
one has been designated to make the final selection 
among the candidates. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE 


A teacher in Hungary recently wrote to Stephen 
G. Kovacs, instructor of a course in General Language 
at Horace Mann School, New York City, asking 
that a copy of The Linguist, a magazine issued once 
a year by First and Second Form students, be sent 
him. 

His attention had been caught by a translation of 
“The Gettysburg Address.” The translation had 
been made by student Richard D. Shapiro for The 
Linguist, and it was subsequently reprinted in G. & C. 
Merriam Co.’s magazine entitled Word Study, which 
found its way to the Hungarian teacher’s desk. In 
his version the young translator replaced all words 
of Latin derivation with words having their origin in 
Germanic or Celtic languages. 

The writer of the letter, which was dated March 6, 
1952, explained: “I am teaching here and I do some 
research work in the field of English philology. I 
would be interested in this valuable magazine, the 
more it would be as I am doing without any publica- 
tion for more than a year. My special field is collo- 
quial and slang usage in U. S. Perhaps you might be 
able to give me some advice for material in this 
connection.” 

Since its first appearance in 1935, The Linguist has 
attracted the attention of educationists and philolo- 
gists throughout the country, among them H. L. 
Mencken, Dr. William Cabell Greet, and the late Dr. 
Frank Vizetelly, whose annual invitations to the edi- 
tors and contributors to visit him at his office were 
eagerly anticipated and accepted. Requests for 
copies have come from all parts of the United States, 
from England, and from Canada. 

It is published annually by the students who are 
most proficient in the course in General Language, 
which all First and Second Form students have been 
required to take since 1935, when it was first taught 
by Charles B. Anderson, now owner of the Westchester 
Bookshop in Larchmont, N. Y. 

In explaining the purpose of the course, Mr. An- 
derson said: “The effect of language on human rela- 
tions is the subject of the course. The history of 
words is particularly important at the present time 
when nations working together and speaking different 
languages at the U.N. are trying to achieve a lasting 
peace and better understanding with one another.” 

Young Shapiro, now a Second Form student, made 
the translation at the age of twelve, when he was in 
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the First Form. His version was published in the 
1951 copy of The Linguist. It read as follows: 

“‘Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this mainland a new land, made in freedom, and given to the 
thought that all men are born alike. 

“Now we are found in a great home war, to see whether that 
land, or any land so made and so given, can long withstand. 
We are met in a great warfield of that war. We have come to 
give a piece of that field, as a last resting spot for those who here 
gave their lives that that land might live. It is altogether fitting 
and right that we should do this. 

“But in a bigger thought, we cannot give — we cannot set 
aside — we cannot hallow — this ground. The bold men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here, have set it aside, far above 
our scant strength to build up or to take down. The world will 
little care, nor long call back to mind, what we say here. It is 
for us the living, rather, to be given here to the undone work 
which they who fought here have thus far so greatly forwarded. 
It is rather for us to be here given to the great work still before 
us — that for these heeded dead we take more time to that 
thought for which they gave the last full bit of time — that we 
here highly say that these dead shall not have died for nothing 
— that this land, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
— and that law of the folk, by the folk, for the folk, shall not 
die from the earth.” 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


From time to time the BuLietin has contained 
notes on the number of students from foreign coun- 
tries in attendance at Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., and the methods of using 
their presence as an instrument for better interna- 
tional understanding in the school and the community. 
For some years the International Group, composed 
of both foreign and American students, has provided 
the l¢adership in this venture. There are currently 
over fifty boys who have lived most of their lives out- 
side the United States. 

Sometimes the Group’s meeting will be the occa- 
sion to hear an outside speaker or faculty member on 
his experiences abroad. But more often than not 
the meeting will begin with a short, prepared talk by 
one boy on some aspect of his country’s life, followed 
by comments of others, which usually lead to detailed 
comparisons and even to rousing discussions. 

The presence of these boys has become well-known 
to the surrounding community. One boy was recently 
invited as one of a dozen speakers to a women’s club’s 
“celebrity breakfast.” Each year the Greenfield Ro- 
tary Club invites the foreign-born students to its In- 
ternational Night, to share in the program through 
brief talks on their respective countries. In addi- 
tion, within the past year the Group has been be- 
sieged by requests from Parent-Teacher Associations, 
men’s clubs, church fellowships, and young people’s 
groups. From the resulting meetings a pattern has 
evolved which seems adaptable to most situations. 
Each of four boys talks for five to ten minutes about 
his own country. For example, a Chinese student 


whose twin died in a Chunking bombing raid, out- 
lines the events preceding his family’s flight before 
the Communists; a German reports on experiences of 
a boy living under constant bombardment during the 
last war; an Egyptian apologizes for lack of exciting 
adventures, and describes in detail a native wedding 
celebration; and a Russian tells of years of wandering, 
until at fourteen an Army captain brought him from 
Germany to America. At this point the meeting is 
formally adjourned, and each boy is made available 
to a small group interested in his particular story. 
These sessions have no easy termination, and fre- 
quently must be concluded by the faculty member 
responsible for returning his charges to the campus. 
The founder and adviser of the International Group 
is Orvil E. Mirtz, himself active in the Chinese mis- 
sion field for several years. 

On Friday evening, February 22, the art depart- 
ment of the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., held a forum on architecture at the home of 
Warren Moore, head of the department. The pur- 
pose of the discussion, led by members of the Cran- 
brook School Arts faculty and students at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, was to familiarize the boys 
with the problems and aims of architects. Some of 
the questions which provided stimulus for thought 
and discussion were “Of what importance is architec- 
ture to us?”, “What sort of education should an archi- 
tect have?”, “How do allied arts of literature, paint- 
ing, music, and sculpture relate to architecture?” 
Consideration of these questions led to a real interest, 
on the part of the boys, in a field which most of them 
had not previously explored. 





Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., re- 
ports the success of its art appreciation course under 
the direction of Pratt L. Tobey, of the English de- 
partment. The course is voluntary and meets im- 
mediately after supper on Sunday evenings. Boys 
sign up for the complete series of lectures for a year, 
the only cost being several dollars to buy a set of 
pictorial reproductions of famous works of art. The 
average enrollment is thirty to thirty-five. Each 
year the group makes a trip to Washington, D. C. 
This year’s theme is “The Art of Northern Europe.” 





The “Suggested Guiding Principles for Parents’ 
adopted by the parents’ organizations in five Greater 
Hartford, Conn., schools are reported to have helped 
both parents and students in conducting Christmas 
holiday parties. Parents were especially gratified to 
find that a uniform procedure had eliminated what 
some boys and girls had felt were invidious compari- 
sons between their own privileges and the liberties 
permitted in the homes of certain of their friends. 
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The “Principles” were treated very fully, both re- 
portorially and editorially, by the local press, and 


subsequently received much wider attention. On 
December 30, 1951, there appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine Section’s “Parent and Child” page 
an article by Dorothy Barclay entitled “Code of Teen- 
Age Behavior.” Inquiries from widely scattered 
parts of the country indicate that parents generally 
are anxious to take a clear, uniform stand on the 
matter of their children’s conduct and supervision at 
parties. 

The four independent schools, Kingswood, 
Loomis, Oxford, and Chaffee, were particularly 
pleased that the parent body of the William Hall 
High School of West Hartford wished to add its 
support to the “Principles.” 





Instruction in Social Customs and Courtesy has 
always had an important place in cadet life at Valley 
Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., for George 
Washington’s well-known advice that “every action 
done in company ought to be with some sign of re- 
spect to those that are present” has always been one 
of the standards of behavior expected and required 
of the corps of cadets. However, in the past, instruc- 
tion in social customs was often a part-time job of a 
tactical officer or a guest lecturer, and as a result, 
no matter how competent the instructor, the course 
in social customs did not gain its proper significance 
in the minds of the cadets. Often, the class was called 
“charm school” and misunderstood as merely a time 
for talking about table manners and tea party tech- 
niques. 

This year, however, constructive changes have 
been made. A full-time officer has been assigned the 
task of teaching Official and Social Courtesy, and the 
attractive cadet club, Valley Forge House, has be- 
come the center of this activity. The officer in charge 
of work in Official and Social Courtesy spent a week 
observing Plebe Training in manners at the United 
States Military Academy. With this as a basis, a 
course of thirty lectures and demonstrations was de- 
veloped. All new cadets were scheduled for a class 
once a week and old cadets for a review lecture once 
a month. The faculty and cadet officers were in- 
formed of the emphasis being placed on instruction 
in courtesy. As a result, it was not long before the 
course in Official and Social Courtesy (OSC) was 
readily accepted by the cadets as an important part 
of their training, taking its rightful place in the 
weekly schedule with academic instruction, physical 
training, and chapel service, so that Valley Forge 
Military Academy’s fourfold purpose of “building 
boys physically, morally, socially, and mentally” was 
completely implemented. 


“OSC,” as the course in Official and Social Cour- 
tesy is nicknamed by the cadets, involves much more 
than just talks on etiquette. In the thirty weeks of 
instruction and demonstration, work is done in such 
areas as military courtesy, communal living, and 
basic ethics. Cadets are taught how to live with 
others with a minimum of friction and how to make 
realistic application of the Golden Rule to everyday 
life. 

Consideration for others can be taught. It can 
be taught through demonstrations, through texts, 
through audio-visual aids, and through lectures. But 
it is most successfully taught through successful and 
practical experience. That is what has been the basic 
approach at Valley Forge Military Academy in its 
new course in Official and Social Courtesy. Day 
after day Valley Forge cadets are given the oppor- 
tunity to see that the most pleasant way of life is 
the one based on consideration and that the suc- 
cessful man is the one who gives the most to his fel- 
low men. At Valley Forge Military Academy the 
old Latin adage has new meaning. Leges sine moribus 
vanae — learning without manners is vain. 





Twice during the past winter months the music 
department of The Holderness School, Plymouth, 
N. H., has cooperated with local town groups in their 
efforts to raise money. The Tonsorial Ten, a group 
of specialty number singers, sang at a March of 
Dimes program sponsored by a committee in the 
Town of Holderness. Then, in early February, a 
joint glee club concert was given with the glee club 
of the Waynflete School, Portland, Maine. This 
concert was for the benefit of the Plymouth Hospital. 
These concerts, as well as other shorter ones given 
before local church and club groups, have done much 
to make the people in this area aware of the school 
and its work. 





To help defray the expense of a two-week Com- 
munity Camp for under-privileged children, Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., presented again this year 
a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, The Mikado, on April 
18 and 19 in Tarrytown. As in previous years chorus 
and soloists are drawn from the Tarrytown community 
as well as from the Hackley student body and faculty; 
this joint school-community project was directed by 
Warren G. Hunke, and accompanied by an orchestra 
composed of members of the Hudson Valley Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





The Belmont Hill School Library, Belmont, 
Mass., exhibited a collection of material on the atom 
bomb during March. Secured from the Brookhaven 
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National Laboratories by science teacher Herbert 
Mattlage, the travelling library contained over 100 
books and notebooks of writings on the subject. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School of Austin, Texas, 
has had a series of evening programs sponsored by 
the head of the music department which have given 
an integrated background of art, literature, and archi- 
tecture, as well as of music. The students gave the 
talks and also performed typical works of the great 
musicians. The period of the Renaissance was stressed 
and so thoroughly enjoyed that the school is looking 
forward to a continuation of the programs next year. 
The English, art, and history departments helped to 
produce these evenings. 





As a special Lenten feature, the Rev. Elbert K. 
St. Claire, the chaplain of The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa., arranged a “‘Laymen Speak for God” 
series, featuring a weekly chapel talk by an outstand- 
ing layman. Speakers included a business executive, 
an advertising man, a physician, a banker, and a 
football coach. 





The first in a series of half-hour radio programs, 
“The Interschool Forum,” was presented on Thurs- 
day evening, April 8, over Station WBRY, Water- 
bury, Conn. The forum, now in its fourth year, was 
composed of students from public and private schools 
in the vicinity of Waterbury. The schools represented 
were Naugatuck, Sacred Heart, Thomaston, and 
Watertown High Schools, and the Taft, Choate, 
and Hotchkiss Schools. 

“Public and Private School Education at the 
Secondary School Level” was the topic discussed in 
the first broadcast. The program is under the direc- 
tion of Roland W. Tyler, director of debating at the 
Taft School and member of the Connecticut House 
of Representatives. 





Easter Day marked a new venture in Eastern 
skiing competition when the Proctor Academy (An- 
dover, N. H.) Outing Club sponsored a special spring 
Slalom on the Blackwater Slopes in Andover. The 
event, which started at high noon, was sanctioned by 
the USEASA and was open to male and female com- 
petitors holding Open, A, B, or C classification for 
1951-52. 

The Slalom course was set by George Macomber, 
captain of this year’s Olympic team. It covered 
some 3,000 feet of the Academy’s new ski develop- 
ment with pitches up to thirty degrees in steepness. 

The event was scheduled for the middle of April 
in an endeavor to give enthusiasts late competition 
at a time when good skiing in the East is limited. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 

A new maintenance building measuring 25’ x 72’ 
and built entirely by the maintenance staff, faculty, 
and boys of The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., has been opened this spring. 

The building (not including the many valuable 
machine tools) cost about $4,000 to build and is 
valued at four times that much. Howard Miller, 
head of the maintenance staff, was responsible for 
the design and construction of this building, which 
includes a large workshop, storage space for building 
materials, paints, equipment for the grounds, etc., 
the office of the maintenance force, and a lubrication 
pit for the many Academy trucks, buses, and tractors. 

Much of the work was done voluntarily on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. 





A new gymnasium will be completed this spring 
at the Hamden Hall Country Day School, Ham- 
den, Conn. The 140’ x 72’ structure, finished in ori- 
ental stucco with a glass front, has been made pos- 
sible through the generous gift of Headmaster and 
Mrs. E. Stanley Taylor. 

The gymnasium, located on the side of the hill on 
the northeast corner of the Hamden Hall grounds on 
Whitney Avenue, contains three basketball courts; 
the capacity of the auditorium will be about 1200. 
Other sections of the building include a basement 
recreation room with milk bar; a trophy room; 
coach’s and director’s rooms; and girls’, boys’ and 
visitors’ dressing rooms. 

The Hamden Hall gymnasium is the third new 
building to be completed within the past two years. 
The first, a science laboratory, has been in use for the 
last two academic years; the second, the Interna- 
tional Museum, has been finished, and preparations 
are now being made for its formal opening. 





Saint James School, St. James, Md., has recently 
received on permanent loan a famous Van Dyck 
painting, “St. Cecilia.” 


Construction has started at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., on a new football field and an addi- 
tional soccer field in the area adjacent to the present 
soccer field west of the main school buildings. Three 
new hockey rinks were completed there last fall. 

The previously unused lowland area threaded by 
the Macedonia Brook is being filled in and will be 
seeded this spring. It will be known as “Uncle 
John’s Valley” in memory of the late John J. Good- 
body, long the treasurer of the Kent Fathers Asso- 
ciation. 

The project will be completed this summer with 
the digging of a swimming hole at the southwest end. 
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The Board of Fund Managers of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., has recently created 
four special committees covering Annual Giving, 
Special Gifts, Corporations and Foundations, and 
Current Needs. 

These committees have the primary responsibility 
for fund raising in each of these areas, and they will 
report back to the Board of Fund Managers at 
periodic intervals. 

The Board of Fund Managers is composed of 
three representatives from the trustees, alumni, 
parents and faculty. The President and Treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees, the President of the Alumni 
Society, the headmaster, and the executive secretary 
of the Academy Fund are ex-officio members of the 
Board of Fund Managers. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 


The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New 
York City, held a dinner Tuesday evening, April 15, 
at the Starlight Room of New York City’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to celebrate the school’s forty-fifth 
anniversary, to pay tribute to the memory of the 
founder, Dr. Frank S. Hackett, who died last Febru- 
ary, and to honor members of the faculty and staff 
who have served the school for over twenty years. 

The evening started with a reception at six-thirty, 
which was followed by dinner at seven-thirty and a 
program by the combined glee clubs of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools and dancing to Meyer Davis’ Orches- 
tra from ten to one. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Allan V. 
Heely, headmaster of the Lawrenceville School, who 
congratulated Riverdale on its anniversary. In pay- 
ing tribute to Dr. Hackett, Wesleyan University 
President Victor L. Butterfield, a former Riverdale 
master, expressed his appreciation for the opportunity 
given him at Riverdale as a young teacher, starting 
out in the educational field. He also paid tribute to 
Dr. Hackett’s extraordinary achievement in starting 
and developing the Riverdale Country Schools and 
to the drive, energy, faith, and vision which made 
this achievement possible. Dr. Butterfield felt that 
it was typical of Dr. Hackett that even in his closing 
years he would not rest, but had dreams of a wholly 
new school devoted to education in international 
good-will. 

Additional tributes to Dr. Hackett were paid by 
Headmaster Frank L. Boyden of Deerfield Academy, 
the Hon. Anthony Campagna, member of the State 
Commission on School Buildings and former member 
of the New York City Board of Education, and A. 
Munroe Wade, a graduate of Riverdale in the class of 
1926. 


Headmaster John H. Jones spoke a few words of 





welcome to the guests, while Henry G. Hotchkiss, 
president of the Board of Trustees, served as toast- 
master at the dinner. The invocation was given by 
the Rev. Frederick R. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York. 

Honored at the dinner for serving Riverdale for 
twenty years or more were Marc L. Baldwin, Daniel 
C. Carey, John J. Carney, Forrest W. Cobb, Hum- 
bert Corirossi, D. Earl Gardner, Mrs. Irene M. 
Guiney, Mrs. Augusta P. Hildenbrand, Harold E. 
Klue, Mrs. Alma W. Lappe, Frederick W. Luby, 
Mrs. Gertrude McClanahan, Richard McClanahan, 
and Robert C. Murray. 

Special honors were paid to Lewis W. Clough, 
who died last December after having taught at 
Riverdale for twenty-six years. 





An afternoon and evening conference on Earth 
Science in Secondary Schools was held at The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., Saturday, March 15. 
About sixty representatives from public and inde- 
pendent schools attended the symposium. The ob- 
jective of the conference was to stimulate interest in 
the earth sciences on the preparatory school level. 
Ray W. Tobey and A. Austin Meeks of The Choate 
Science Department headed the committee on ar- 
rangements and led group discussions. The following 
speakers took part in the day’s meeting: 


C. W. Wolfe, Boston University 

pats ll } Wallingford, Conn, (The Choate School) 

Frank B. Conklin, Deerfield, Mass. 

Merle A. Sturtevant, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Miss T. Margaret Jamer, Board of Examiners, Board of 
Education, New York City 

David M. Delo, American Geological Institute, Washington, 
D. C. 

John Hall Moss, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Roger Chaffee, Lancaster, Pa. 

Harold Platt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel M. Brownell, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, Yale University 





The Connecticut Valley Section of the Association 
of Mathematics Teachers in New England held its 
semi-annual meeting on Saturday, April 5, from 10 
to 3. Among the speakers was Dr. Bancroft H. 
Brown, B. P. Cheney Professor of Mathematics at 
Dartmouth College. The meetings were scheduled 
for the newly opened Beveridge Hall at Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. In charge 
of arrangements was Harry W. Snow, head of the 
school’s mathematics department. The other inde- 
pendent school representative among officers of the 
Section is Vice-President Thomas E. Finley, senior 
mathematics teacher of Loomis School. Sixty-seven 
persons were in attendance. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


As a convenience to near-by teachers who desire 
credit in. Education during the academic year, the 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has 
arranged with Wayne University to offer a course in 
Educational Psychology to be given at the school. 
Meeting one night a week under the leadership of Dr. 
Harold Powell, Professor of Education at Wayne 
University, the class will consider normal behavior 
patterns. However, Dr. Powell intends as far as 
possible to fit the course to the particular needs of 
the group. Many teachers from the surrounding area, 
as well as from Cranbrook itself, have enrolled. 





The United States History classes of Saint James 
School, Saint James, Md., spent Wednesday, March 
12, visiting Washington, D. C. They heard debates 
from the galleries of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, as well as an impromptu speech from 
Senator John Marshall Butler at his office. In the 
afternoon the classes attended a foreign policy brief- 
ing session at the Department of State and heard a 
talk on how foreign policy is made. Later on, Dr. 
William Sebrell, Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, took the class on a personally conducted 
tour of the Institutes, where they saw a high altitude 
chamber and an electronic microscope and the ex- 
periments which are being done with these instru- 
ments. It was a tiring but fascinating day for the 
classes, and all felt that they had learned a great deal 
about the various phases of the government which 
they had had an opportunity to see and to study at 
first-hand. 





For the second year St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
School of Austin, Texas, has had a faculty sponsored 
trip to Mexico during the spring vacation. This 
year twelve students and five faculty members went 
to Monterrey and Saltillo for five days. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., closed the 
Mays Rink on March 11 after seventy-five days of 
skating during the school winter season. The Mays 
Rink is Taft’s outdoor artificial ice skating area 
measuring 190’ by 86’. There have been only four- 
teen days of skating on the school’s two ponds. Thus 
this first year of the rink’s operation has been a dis- 
tinct asset to the winter athletics program. 

One hundred and forty-three boys participated in 
the school’s hockey and skating program, which in- 
cludes six intramural club teams as well as the var- 
sity, jayvee, and little giant teams. The general 
skating periods on week-ends have made it possible 
for many other boys to enjoy the rink’s facilities. A 
total of sixty-seven games were played on the rink 


this winter. Forty-six of these were intramural and 
twenty-one were interscholastic contests. The Water- 
town Figure Skating Club has also used the rink on 
Thursday and Sunday evenings and on Saturday 
mornings. 





Displays of work done by seven classes of the 
Watertown Adult Education Program, sponsored by 
the Public School Department and The Taft School, 
have recently been shown at three stores in the vicin- 
ity of Watertown. Examples of work in the follow- 
ing courses were exhibited: Art, Woodworking, 
Ceramics, Handicraft and Hooked Rugs, Chair Can- 
ing, and Jewelry. 

The Taft School concluded its sixteenth annual 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts on March 15 by 
presenting the Choristers, a mixed choral group of 
townspeople, directed by George Morgan, of the 
Taft faculty. 

This year’s series, which is also presented as part 
of the Watertown Adult Education Program, has in- 
cluded concerts by Emilio Osta, pianist, and the 
Lenom Woodwind Quintet. 





Landscapes, portraits and still-life canvasses of 
John Newton Howitt and Nan Greacen are now be- 
ing exhibited at Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
by Rita Slader of the fine arts department. This is 
one of a series of exhibitions of the work of contem- 
porary artists aimed at stimulating both student and 
community interest in modern painting. 





The student council of Kingswood School, West 
Hartford, Conn., in February inaugurated the Kings- 
wood School Student Service Fund. The objective 
of the first drive was to raise $400 for three national 
charities: the Red Cross, the Heart Fund, and the 
March of Dimes. 

On March 1 the announcement was made that the 
drive had gone over the top on the strength of both 
cash donations and pledges. The stage now appears 
to be set for an annual drive each fall to raise funds 
not only for national charities but for the Greater 
Hartford Community Chest as well. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Ojai Valley Summer School Program, Ojai, 
California; Wallace Burr, Headmaster. Coeduca- 
tional; ages 7 to 13. Tutoring; camp activities; 
remedial reading and arithmetic. June 29 to August 
10. 

The Salisbury Summer School of Reading 
and English, Salisbury, Connecticut; Lawrence C. 
Lightner, Director. Intensive instruction for boys in 
remedial, developmental, and advanced English 
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reading, composition, and spelling at the high ele- 


mentary and complete secondary levels. 
mental arithmetic. July 6 to August 23. 

Long Lake Lodge, North Bridgton, Maine; Wil- 
liam R. Wyman Director (until June 25, please ad- 
dress Mr. Wyman at The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J.).. Regular courses for grades eight 
through twelve plus courses in remedial reading. 
July 6 to August 29. 

Note: Other summer sessions were listed in the 
April issue of the BuLLeTIN. 


Develop- 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The February, 1937, issue of the Moses Brown Bulletin 
carried a picture and story on the occasion of Samuel Harrison 
Waughtel’s completion of twenty-five years’ teaching at Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I. This coming June Mr. 
Waughtel will retire, having more than fulfilled the good wishes 
of the 1937 Bulletin for ‘“‘many additional years of health and 
uninterrupted service, and a continuance of that youthful spirit 
of optimism and enthusiasm which is the keynote of his success- 
ful career.” 

A graduate of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, in 1907, Mr. 
Waughtel taught two years at Marietta Academy before accept- 
ing a post at Keystone Academy, Keystone, Pennsylvania, for 
his final years of apprenticeship before coming to Moses Brown, 
then known as Friends School, in February, 1912. An enthusi- 
astic scholar in Latin, he has built among Moses Brown’s alumni 
a strong fortress of humanism deriving from his interpretation 
of the classics. It is a tribute to his inspirational teaching that 
long after the rigid Latin requirements for college admissions 
were lifted, Mr. Waughtel’s classes in Latin III, IV and V 
carried full enrollments. 

No less an athlete than a fine teacher, Mr. Waughtel soon 
came to be known as “Coach,” and his active participation in 
building football and baseball teams led to his appointment as 
Director of Athletics. Known widely throughout New England, 
Mr. Waughtel has long been an active member of the Football 
Officials Association of Rhode Island, and is vice-president of 
the N. E. Preparatory School Coaches’ Association. His long 
connection with Camp Winona, Denmark, Maine, has added 
hundreds to those who greet him as ‘‘Coach.” 

The Alumni Association of Moses Brown honored Mr. 
Waughtel at a dinner in Alumni Hall, April 25. Foremost in 
the minds of alumni and faculty present was the affection each 
held for him, coupled with admiration for his forty years of serv- 
ice, his enviable youthfulness and good health, and the tremen- 
dous energy with which he has inspired both student and athlete. 





William Speer has resigned the headmastership of Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., and Francis O, Grubbs has been ap- 
pointed acting headmaster. 

In making this announcement, James Lee Loomis of Hart- 
ford, President of the school’s Board of Trustees, said that the 
trustees have accepted Mr. Speer’s resignation as of next August 
31 and granted him a leave of absence. 

Mr. Grubbs, a graduate of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 
and of Princeton University, joined the Loomis faculty in 1930. 
From July 1943 to January 1946, Loomis School granted him 
leave of absence to serve with the Navy. He was officer in charge 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Program at the Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia, Returning to Loomis he was made director of 
studies and this winter was appointed assistant headmaster. 





He has been the Secondary Education Board representative at 
Loomis and a member of the School and College Relations Com- 
mittee of the Educational Records Bureau. 

Mr. Speer was the school’s second headmaster. In 1949 he 
succeeded Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, who was appointed by 
the Loomis Trustees in 1912 and opened the school in 1914. 
With funds provided by members of the Loomis family dating 
back to 1874, the school grew rapidly under Mr. Batchelder’s 
administration until, upon his retirement in 1949, it had become 
one of the leading boys’ preparatory schools in the East. 

In announcing the resignation Mr. Loomis said, ‘“‘Mr. Speer’s 
administration will leave upon the school a firm imprint of high 
intellectual character and devotion to the cause of education.” 


The Rev. Frederick H. Sill, founder and first headmaster of 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., celebrated his seventy-eighth birth- 
day quietly at the school March 10. The day before, he was 
guest of honor at a tea given by the faculty and members of the 
sixth form. In New York over 150 alumni of Kent gathered for 
dinner and to pay their respects to Father Sill, known to two 
generations of Kent men as “‘Pater.” 

Father Sill has been an invalid since 1941 when he suffered a 
stroke that left him partially paralyzed. But his interest in the 
school and its alumni has never dimmed. He lives comfortably 
on the school grounds and entertains the sixth form at tea each 
week. He seldom misses a home athletic contest. Weekends he 
receives visiting alumni and often astonishes them with his un- 
erring memory of days long gone by. 





The Vestry of St. Columba’s Berkeley Memorial Chapel in 
Middletown, R. I., has called as its Rector the Rev. William H. 
C. Hyde, who in September will return from his present parish 
in Western Australia to rejoin the faculty of St. George’s School. 

In the interim preceding Mr. Hyde’s return to America, 
services at St. Columba’s will be in charge of the Rev. William 
A. Buell, Headmaster of St. George’s School, and the Rev. 
Harold G. Forster, Chaplain at St. George’s. 

This appointment of Mr. Hyde to the St. Columba’s post is 
particularly gratifying in view of the long and intimate relations 
that have existed between St. George’s and St. Columba’s parish. 





The appointment of the Rev. Leverett Davis as chaplain at 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., was recently announced 
by Donald C. Hagerman, headmaster. Mr. Davis will assume 
his duties following the spring vacation, taking the place of the 
Rev. Edric A. Weld, former headmaster, who has continued in 
the capacity of chaplain until a replacement for him could be 
found. 

Mr. Davis prepared for college at Kent School and was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1936. Following his graduation 
he spent the next two years circling the globe on the Schooner 
“Yankee.”” He entered Virginia Theological Seminary in 1939 
after spending two years in business and a semester of teaching 
at the Harvey School. 

In 1942 he was made Curate of St. John’s Church in Water- 
bury, Conn., but found time to conduct Bible courses at both 
Taft School and St. Margaret’s. After two years in Waterbury 
he accepted a call from Christ Church, Exeter, N. H., where he 
was rector until 1951. During his last two years in Exeter he 
was instructor in Bible at The Phillips Exeter Academy in addi- 
tion to his parish duties. 





Donald D. Walsh, head of the Spanish department at The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and Assistant Director of 
Studies, is the author of an article, “Adventures of an Examiner 
in Language Testing,” published in the February issue of The 
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College Board Review. Mr. Walsh addressed a College Board 
Symposium held in New York in April on Foreign Language 
Tests; spoke at the spring meeting of the New England Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese; and he also addressed the Schoolmen’s Week meeting in 
Philadelphia on “Educational Reflections.” Mr. Walsh is 
presently Chairman of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Committee of Examiners in Spanish, President of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association, Editor of Hispania, the offi- 
cial quarterly of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, and Vice-President of the same organization. He 
is also widely known for his many textbook publications. 





Ion Theodore, noted American sculptor and member of the 
faculty of Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has just returned 
from a leave of absence during which he visited the western 
United States and Mexico. Mr. Theodore returns to Hackley 
in the spring term; he is presently working on sculpture for 
public buildings in Salt Lake City, Utah, and Hollywood, Calif. 
— projects resulting from his trip west. 





Prentis G. Downes, head of the history department at Bel- 
mont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., since 1933, reviewed People 
of the Deer by Farley Mowat in a February issue of the New York 
Sunday Times Book Review Section. Having travelled exten- 
sively in the North country for many years, Mr. Downes has 
published several writings of his own on the Eskimo and allied 
subjects. 





At a recent faculty meeting Harry D. Hoey, Headmaster of 
the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., announced 
the appointment of Carleton P. McLain as Admissions Repre- 
sentative of the school, to enlarge the program of interviewing 
prospective students from all parts of the country. As of Janu- 
ary 1, Mr. McLain adds his new duties to those of Alumni Sec- 
retary which he has carried out for the last three years. 





John R. Taylor, of The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 
Pa., faculty, has recently had published a novel, Maple Sugar 
Parson, concerning a country clergyman in Vermont and his 
efforts to win back to the Church an atheistic old man of his 
congregation. This is Mr. Taylor’s second book, his first being 
a collection of poems now out of print. 





Six new masters, a librarian, and an auditor are completing 
their first year at St. Louis Country Day School. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brinkman, of St. Louis, Mo., with a Ph.B. 
from Webster College and a B.L.S. from the University of 
Illinois, is the school librarian. For ten years she was a chil- 
dren’s librarian in the St. Louis public library system, and for 
three years she was the school librarian at Mary Institute. 

Wallace H. Cole, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., with a B. Mech. Eng. 
degree from the University of Minnesota, teaches mathematics 
and coaches Lower School athletics. He also leads the school’s 
Boy Scout troop. 

Richard T, Cramer, of Bellerose, Long Island, N. Y., has a 
B.S.Ed. and M.Ed. from Rutgers University, where he played 
varsity football. Mr. Cramer is varsity football coach, and he 
teaches social studies and science in the Lower School. 

Jack T. Davison, of St. Louis, Mo., received his A.B. from 
Princeton University, where he played varsity football and in 
the East-West game. He assists in coaching football and soccer, 
and he teaches Lower School social studies. 

Joei B. Hayden, Jr., of Middlebury, Vt., received his B.A. 


from Oberlin College and his M.A. from Harvard University. 
Mr. Hayden expanded the curriculum by introducing and teach- 
ing Russian, Russian history, and music theory. In addition 
he has started a school band and an instrumental class. Ath- 
letically he coaches a soccer squad. 

Marvin D. Levy, of Chicago, IIl., is the holder of a B.A. from 
Coe College and an M.A. from Harvard University. He teaches 
English and coaches football and basketball. 

William V. Peters, a C.P.A. with over twenty years of public 
accounting experience, is completing his second year as the 
school’s auditor. 

Jan Triska holds a J.U.D. degree from Charles University, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and an LL.M. from Yale University’s 
Law School. In season he coaches soccer, weight lifting, gym- 
nastics, and tennis. He teaches Latin and German, Mr, Triska 
came to Country Day from the University of California, where 
he assisted Prof. Hans Kelsen in the teaching of international 
law and relations. Because of his unique background, he plans 
to teach a course in international relations to a select group of 
juniors and seniors starting next fall. 





Roger Atkinson Walke, Jr., member of the art, music, and 
English departments, was named Assistant Headmaster of The 
Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., in January. He will 
take office on July 1, when Richard P. Thomsen becomes head- 
master. 

Mr. Walke, who has a B.A. from Princeton, is a grandson of 
the Rev. Lewis Walke, who was one of the original students of 
the school when it opened its doors in 1839, and a son of the 
Rev. Roger A. Walke, of Baltimore, who attended the school 
from 1893 to 1897. 

Mr. Walke graduated from The Episcopal High School in 
1932. In 1938 he joined the faculty until 1941, when he entered 
the army. After his release from active duty in 1946 as a Cap- 
tain, he became head of the English department of St. Paul’s 
School in Baltimore. In 1948 he rejoined the faculty of The 
Episcopal High School. 





John D. Talbot has been appointed boys’ Dean, James A. 
Tempest director of college guidance work, and Ambrose Short 
is resigning this June, Principal Richard McFeely announced 
recently in revealing major faculty changes taking place at 
George School, Pa. 

Short has been an English teacher for seven years and execu- 
tive assistant to Mr. McFeely the last four. 
business in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Talbot, known as “Uncle Jack’’ to students for eighteen 
years at the Friends boarding school, has taught English, coached 
dramatics, tennis and soccer there after graduating from Wes- 
leyan University. His new duties will include disciplinary work 
and arrangements for boys’ rooming. 

Tempest has been teaching mathematics at George School for 
three years. He was formerly in business in Trenton, In out- 
of-school hours he has become one of the better known square 
dance callers around Newtown and is also a director of the 
Neshaminy Valley Youth Center. He will relieve Principal 
McFeely of college guidance work — helping more than 100 
students yearly in selecting and gaining admittance to the right 
colleges — and assist in vocational guidance, too. 

Both Talbot and Tempest will continue part-time teaching 
schedules in their respective departments, in addition to their 
new work in 1952-53. 

Appointment of Talbot for the deanship marked the first 
time since Joseph Shane, now vice-president of Swarthmore 
College, left in 1948 that George School has had a boys’ dean, 


He is entering 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Nansi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


"As part of the celebration of its Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., is reviewing the history of its student organiza- 
tions. Foremost among these is the Missionary So- 
ciety which was founded by Miss Masters in the first 
year of the school. It is still a flourishing organiza- 
tion and has great prestige because the four officers 
of it are the four officers of the Student Council. One 
Sunday night each month there is a Missionary Meet- 
ing, presided over by the president or vice-president 
of the society but with a speaker from some country 
_ towhich the school sends contributions. Miss Masters 

wished her girls to be interested in all kinds of people 
and the policy has always been to maintain contacts 
with as many places as possible and to give many 
small gifts rather than a few large ones. The earliest 
list in the school archives of places to which contribu- 
tions were sent is dated 1905. To some of those places 
(Hampton Institute, Tuskegee, the Masters Day 
Nursery) contributions are still sent. Funds for the 
Missionary Society come from pledges made in Octo- 
ber for the general work and in January for the 
World Student Service Fund. These funds are in- 
creased by fines collected for things that find their 
way into Pound, by the amount saved from having a 
“slim lunch” (soup and sandwiches) once a week, and 
by special collections at Thanksgiving and Easter. 
Last year the amount raised for the World Student 
Service Fund was $1,343 and for the general fund 
$2,850. 

Members of the Missionary Correspondence Com- 
mittee write to each person or institution to which 
money is sent and from most of them interesting re- 
plies are received. In Dobbs Ferry, contributions are 
sent to the Dobbs Ferry Hospital and to two schools 
for under-privileged children. Gifts to other places 
in the United States are chiefly to educational insti- 
tutions. A conspicuous exception is the Fellowship 
Church in San Francisco, an interracial, intercultural 
church whose pastor, Dr. Howard Thurman, has long 
been a friend of Dobbs. In October a group of girls 
were taken on a Housing Tour in East Harlem. One 
sophomore was so impressed by the misery she saw 
that she got the girls in her house to organize a Christ- 
mas bazaar which earned $165. This money was 
divided among five projects in New York City, one 
being the East Harlem Protestant Parish, in which 
Dobbs became interested when one of the Bible 
teachers worked there. 


Through members of the staff, alumnae and former 
staff members close contact is maintained with proj- 


ects in other lands. A former Bible teacher is now 
President of Pierce College in Athens, another, who 
was a missionary in China, is now working in the Vir- 
gin Islands, another, an Italian now back in Rome, 
distributes boxes of Dobbs clothing to various youth 
organizations in Italy, still another teaches in Robert 
Academy in Istanbul. Contributions also go to a 
French nun, sister of a former French teacher, to an 
alumna who lives in India and has adopted an Indian 
village as her personal project, to a Japanese alumna, 
a German girl who was an exchange student at Dobbs, 
and to a school in the Philippines where another 
alumna, a sister of the Community of St. Mary, 
formerly worked. Dobbs also has an affiliated school, 
the Luisenstiftung in Berlin. Only $100 in money is 
sent there but clothing and books are sent regularly 
and recently a two-year subscription to The National 
Geographic was added. At Christmas a box was sent 
containing a book of American folk songs, wash- 
cloth animals with cakes of soap attached, gay-colored 
raincoats and umbrellas, and packages of seeds. The 
headmistress writes that her girls are reluctant to 
accept more gifts since they can give nothing in re- 
turn, so the emphasis is increasingly on exchange of 
letters and of school work. A scrapbook with photo- 
graphs of the Luisenstiftung, art work (some done on 
newspaper), and stories and essays written by the 
children is a prized possession of the Dobbs library. 


SCHOOL HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


Because the Grosse Pointe Country Day School 
realizes that it should be an integral part of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., the community in which it is situated, 
it has decided to have an open house one evening in 
April. This is to be a combined effort of the Parents’ 
Association and of the faculty. The aim is to let 
residents of the community who have not had much 
contact with the school see the opportunities which it 
offers to students of different ages and interests and 
especially those features in its program which dis- 
tinguish it from the public schools. To this end dis- 
plays will be arranged to show the students’ work 
both in the academic curriculum and in the extra- 
curricular activities. 


KIMBERLEY GIRLS ATTEND ONE 
WORLD SEMINAR 


Thirty-two juniors and seniors of The Kimberley 
School, Montclair, N. J., attended the One World 
Seminar for Schools in New York, February 4 to 6 
and 11 to 13. This program was organized for The 
Kimberley School by MacEnnis Moore out of his 
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experience in the field of foreign relief and rehabilita- 
tion during and since World War II. The students 
met and heard from representatives of twenty nations 
at their respective consulates or information offices, 
or the Willkie Memorial Building. 

They visited the United Nations four times. The 
first day, Robert G. Staines of the Department of 
Public Information of the U.N. gave an introductory 
talk on the organizations and purposes of the United 
Nations. At the final meeting of the first period, 
Frederick T. Rope led a discussion on America’s place 
in the world today. An unusual opportunity was 
given to the group when they were conducted through 
the chambers of the Security Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Economic and Social Council. For 
the last meeting, Alicia Banas from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization spoke about the specialized 
agencies associated with the U.N. 

The meeting on Holland was at the Netherlands 
Club. In addition to learning a great deal from the 
lecture given by Jerome Heldring of the Netherlands 
Information Service, the girls were served coffee and 
cookies. 

A. S. Lau, the Indian Consul General, discussed 
the situation in India, particularly in regard to the 
partitioning, the Kashmir issue, and India’s relations 
with other countries. Afterward, an informal dis- 
cussion was held around the tea table. 

Mrs. George B. Kapsambelis, wife of the Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Government of Greece, effectively 
told the story of Greece. The Minister accompanied 
Mrs. Kapsambelis and during the discussion period 
as the girls asked their questions, Mr. and Mrs. Kap- 
sambelis participated, discussing the questions with 
each other and then giving their answers. 

Mrs. Ake Leander accompanied Professor Leander, 
Professor of Swedish, Columbia University, when he 
told of Scandinavia in One World at the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Following Professor Le- 
ander’s talk, Mrs. Leander sang Swedish folk songs. 
Mrs. Leander wore her native costume. 

Mrs. Hanna Kiep, Women’s Affairs Secretary, 
Diplomatic Mission of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, told of her late husband’s role and that of her 
own in opposing Hitler. Mrs. Kiep has been a leader 
in the YWCA in Germany. 

Derek Russell, Director of Press and Radio Divi- 
sion, British Information Services, drew upon his ex- 
periences in England and New Zealand, as a reporter 
and as a representative of the British Broadcasting 
Company, as he made an effective talk on Great 
Britain and as he answered questions in a graphic 
way. 

The other countries on the program were South 
Africa, Belgium, France, Austria, Yugoslavia, Israel, 


Japan, China, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Australia, 
Italy, and the Philippine Islands. 

Wednesday of the first week, the group had lunch 
at the Esplanade in a private dining room. The food 
was French and Italian. The girls ate lunch at a 
Greek restaurant, the Hellas Cafe, the second Mon- 
day. The main dish was shishkabob, and a few people 
even tried Turkish coffee. 

The program has resulted in a greatly increased 
interest in world affairs on the part, not only of the 
girls who participated in the seminar, but of the 
school as a whole. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS VISIT WESTOVER 


Two students from Asia, sent. by the Herald- 
Tribune Forum, visited Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn., for a week in January: — Alice Tay from 
Singapore, Malaya, and Myrtle Dorai Raj from 
Travancore, India. They took part in the general 
life of the school, and with a Westover student, a 
Taft student, and two Herald-Tribune Forum repre- 
sentatives visiting at Taft, took part in a radio broad- 
cast over WBRY. A writer and photographer from 
the State Department was at the school for two days 
during the visit of the foreign students, working on 
an illustrated article about American student life as 
seen by foreign visitors. During this week, also, a 
Malayan student from Yale was a guest for a day, 
as was a teacher from another part of India. 

Other foreign students at Westover for the year 
are Cristina Falla from Guatamala, and two American 
Field Service students, — Kari Blindheim from Nor- 
way and Yolande Colyn from Belgium. 








ART EXHIBIT EXTENDED THROUGH SUMMER 


The Addison Gallery of American Art, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., announces that the current exhibi- 
tion, “The NAKED TRUTH and Personal Vision,” de- 
signed especially to be of interest to teachers of English, 
as well as to teachers of Art, has been extended until 
September 30. It is hoped that many summer visitors 
will make a point of seeing it. 














WESTOVER SUMMER READING LIST AVAILABLE 

Miss Esther Millett, Librarian of Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn., announces that she will be happy to 
send a copy of the Westover Summer Reading List to any- 
one who is interested in a basic list of books for grades 
nine through twelve. Please send fifty cents for each copy 
desired. 

Miss Millett emphasizes the fact that this List is an 
extremely personal one and by no means definitive. She 
is making it available simply because she has had so many 
requests for it in the past. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY EVENTS 


Plaque 


A plaque is to be unveiled here early next month 
bearing an inscription that responds to words carved 
on a gravestone in the Isle of Wight in England, it 
was announced today. 

The ceremony will be a feature of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary celebration of the Mary A. Burn- 
ham School for girls, Northampton, Mass., in whose 
garden the plaque will be set. 

The grave is that of Miss Burnham, founder of 
the school, who died in 1885 at Ventnor, in the Isle 
of Wight, while on a trip abroad for her health. Be- 
sides renaming the school in her honor, her friends 
here sent a gravestone of granite from Vermont, her 
native State, to mark her last resting place. On it 
they had inscribed, “And there shall be no more sea,” 
to signify that the ocean lying between her and the 
school she had founded in 1877, ceased to exist as a 
barrier between her inspiration and the school 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic. 

Seeking a method to do lasting honor to Miss 
Burnham in the anniversary year, Mrs. Mabel Hood 
Emerson, principal of the school, decided on the 
plaque. Its inscription is to be simple and brief, 
bearing the date, the dedicatory words, ““To Mary A. 
Burnham,” and a legend reaffirming the fact that 
the expanse of the ocean has not kept the school and 
its founder’s influence apart: “But the word is beyond 
the sea.” 

The inscription on the gravestone follows the 
phrasing of a passage in the Book of Revelations, 
and that on the plaque accords with verses in 
Deuteronomy. 

In order that the two inscriptions shall face one 
another as precisely as possible, a surveyor has been 
asked to set a direct line from the Burnham School 
garden to the predetermined latitude and longitude 
of the Ventnor Cemetery. 





Awards 

Winners of Diamond “B” emblems, which are 
being awarded to mark the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Mary A. Burnham School for girls have 
been announced in two of the six fields in which 
alumnae of distinction are being honored. 

Mrs. Florimond DuS. Duke, the former Ellen 
Hess, of Hanover, N. H., editor and writer, will re- 
ceive the Diamond “B” in Letters, and Mrs. Elbert 
W. Shirk, the former Mary Kimberly, of Redlands, 
Cal., is to be the recipient in the field of education, 
for her work as college trustee and executive. 

Presentation of these awards, and the others in 
Art, Science, Public Service and Homemaking, will 





be part of the climax of the anniversary celebration 
at the school on May 30 and 31, and June 1. 

Mrs. Shirk, who was graduated from Burnham in 
1900, has been vice-president of the board of trustees 
of Scripps College at Claremont, Cal., since 1936, 
and was acting president of the college in 1942 and 
1943. She also has established a scholarship there, 
in memory of her mother, and she is a trustee and a 
member of the board of fellows of Claremont College. 
Two years ago she received an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from Redlands University. 

Mrs. Duke, a Burnham graduate in the class of 
1928, began her writing career with the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, joined the magazine Tide, was its 
editor-in-chief from 1938 to 1942, and then went to 
McCall’s, first as director of that magazine’s Wash- 
ington bureau, and then, beginning in 1944, as man- 
aging editor, until she severed that connection to 
move to New Hampshire. 


LIBRARY PROJECTS 


The Book Sale at Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn., put on by the Scribner Book Store on the first 
Sunday of Book Week in November, was as usual a 
success, both popularly and financially, for the bene- 
fit of the Library. The speaker was Herman W. 
Liebert, Assistant to the Librarian, Yale University, 
whose subject was ““The Boswell Papers.” 

A group from the Library Committee also took 
part in a quiz program at Choate, which opened the 
Book Fair there. The staffs of the Westover and 
Choate libraries, with representatives from other 
secondary boarding schools in the Connecticut region, 
took part in two informal conferences on library 
problems — one at Choate in February and the other 
at Westover in April. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF BOARDING 
SCHOOL LIFE 


It has been our custom at Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., to send news primarily of academic in- 
terest to the BuLLETIN. In this issue we should like 
to draw attention to the social side of boarding school 
life in order to point out that here, too, the old 
order changeth, yielding place to new. 

The days are gone when girls at boarding school 
longed with wistful envy for the good times their 
more fortunate friends were having at home —the 
parties, the dances, the dates. The great problem on 
the Emma Willard campus is to plan the weekend 
activities so that social engagements do not conflict 
or provide a too full schedule. The administration 
feels that life in boarding school should not deny a 
student the pleasant times that rightly belong to her 
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age and nature. The following schedule of the first 
two semesters may surprise a few readers who still 
think of boarding school as a cloistered existence. 

Darrow School was invited to the school for a 
dance in October. This was combined with a date 
dance to which a student might invite the boy of her 
choice. The next week Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute freshmen and special dates were invited, and 
later both Darrow and Hoosac students were our 
hosts at dances at their schools. 

Darrow boys returned to the E. W. campus for a 
dance on November 3. On the seventeenth there was 
a date dance, and on the same evening the freshmen 
invited their friends to a square dance in the gymna- 
sium. The next day our students went to R.P.I. for 
a tea dance. 

Just before Thanksgiving studies gave way to 
that entirely glamorous occasion, Junior Prom, which 
this year had the theme, “Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper.” In December students from both Salisbury 
and Berkshire schools were at the school for the final 
dance of the first semester. 


At the reopening of school there were date dances 
on two weekends in January. On February 28 there 
was square dancing at the R.P.I. gymnasium, and 
the next day Hoosac School was at Emma Willard 
for a dinner dance. The day after that our girls at- 
tended a tea dance at R.P.I. In mid-February Emma 
Willard was hostess at a Trinity-Pawling concert and 
dinner dance and the Washington’s birthday holiday 
brought a multiple of choices: a skating party, lunch- 
eon and tea dance with Darrow School, the Snow- 
flake Saturnalia or junior prom at R.P.I., or a date 
dance at school. 

March brought a date dance on the first and a 
joint concert, dinner, and dance with Deerfield School. 
The next day busses from Choate brought that school’s 
dance band and orchestra to the campus for a tea 
dance and dinner followed by a concert in the evening. 
On the eve of the spring recess, R.P.I. joined with 
E.W. in a special concert for parents, who were the 
school’s weekend guests. 

And, as one senior was heard to say hopefully: 
“Just think what the spring term will bring!” 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


The pupils in the social studies and art departments 
of Wheeling Country Day School, Wheeling, 
W. Va., have been busy reading, writing, and paint- 
ing for the international exchange of pictures painted 
by children, a movement sponsored by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. There 
are now about twenty-five pictures and as many 
descriptive themes ready to send. 

Grades seven and eight successfully presented 
“The Patchwork Quilt,” by Rachel Lyman Field. 
The girls read their parts and the play was given 
with a minimal use of properties. Dorothea Shute, 
new on the staff of the school, was the director. 





Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High 
School in Pasadena, Cal., has recently initiated a 
program of visual testing with the Telebinocular in- 
strument. The Telebinocular is an improvement 
over the Snellen Chart used previously. It is possible 
to test for farsightedness, poor fusion, and vertical 
and lateral imbalance which are not tested by the 
Snellen Chart. 

Students are tested periodically from the kinder- 
garten through the ninth grade. Those students 
showing marked deficiencies on the survey are re- 
ferred to an ophthalmologist. It is not the school’s 
policy to diagnose eye difficulties. The survey test 


is merely used to select more precisely those students 
who should be referred for more careful examination. 

Eye doctors work very closely with the school in 
making recommendations for improvement of func- 
tional disorders of the eye. Certain children have 
their near point reading reduced; others receive or- 
thoptic training to improve the muscular coordination 
of the two eyes. 

The school believes that many reading and learn- 
ing difficulties may have some relation to poor visual 
functioning, especially in the case of a child who has 
poor compensating power. Reading retardation, how- 
ever, is not necessarily attributed to poor vision. 





For the past two years the Reading Research 
Center of Waterbury has supplied trained teachers to 
the Rumsey Hall School of Washington, Conn., to 
carry on remedial work in reading and spelling. This 
has enabled the school to do a great deal of preventa- 
tive work in the early grades. 





In its departmentalizing of its four major subjects, 
mathematics, social studies, English, and Latin and 
remedial reading, The Valley School of Ligonier, 
Ligonier, Pa., has instituted the use of periods approxi- 
mately ninety minutes in length. These periods are 
given alternatively twice a week on Mondays and 
Wednesdays and on Tuesdays and Thursdays and 
are followed by four forty-minute periods on Fridays. 
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LOWER SCHOOL HOMEWORK SURVEY 


In a recent survey conducted by University 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, the following reports 
were given by twenty-two independent schools 
throughout the country. The survey forms were 
sent to coeducational and boys’ schools which feature 
the elementary grades. 


SuMMARIES By GRADES 


Daily home work — 2 (A) 

Two days per week — 1 (B) 

No home work — 14 

(A) One of these two schools expects 10 minutes daily and 
dismisses class at 12:30. 


Grade I 


(B) This school expects no home work in first semester and 
15-20 mins. in second semester. 


Time Span: Min. 10-15 mins. 
Aver.10 = mins. 
Max. 20 mins. 

Grade II Daily home work 


Four days per wk. 
Three days per wk. 
One day per wk. 
No home work 


Nee On 


One school expects 20 mins 
12:30 


Time Span: 


. daily and dismisses class at 


Min. 5-10 mins. 
Aver. 10-20 mins. 
Max, 10-30 mins. 


Grade III Daily home work 
Four days per wk. 
Three days per wk. 
No home work 


Min, 5-30 mins. 
Aver. 15-30 mins. 
Max. 20-45 mins. 


One school expects 60 mins. on weekends. 


mn & oc 


Time Span: 


Grade IV Daily home work 13 
Four days per wk. 3 
No home work 3 


(A) One school provides 30 mins. supervised study period at 
school thereby eliminating study at home. 

(B) One school provides supervised study period at school 
which covers one-half of homework time expected. 

(C) One school provides one hour supervised study period at 
school, and expects 20-60 mins. at home. 

(D) One school expects 75 mins. on weekends. 

(E) One school operates from 9:00 to 5:00. Regular class 
periods are long enough to include some preparation of 
assignments. There is a daily supervised study period of 
45 mins. On the basis of individual needs boys are asked 
to read at home. 

Items taken into account in this program: 

1. Ability — Level and Speed 

2. Interests 

3. Distance between home and school — traveling time 
Min. 10-40 mins. 


Aver, 20-45 mins. 
Max. 30-60 mins. 


Time Span: 
75 mins. 


Grade V Daily home work 19 

Four days per wk. 2 

None — 1* 

*Refer to (E) Grade 4. Applies here. 

(A) Two schools have 30 mins. supervised study periods at 
school, and expect 20-45 mins. at home. 

(B) One school provides 134 hrs. supervised study at school, 
and expects 144 rs. of study at home. 

(C) One school provides 1 hr. supervised study at school, and 
expects 0-90 mins. of study at home. 

(D) One school provides 40 mins. supervised study at school 
and expects 60-90 mins. at home. 

(E) One school expects 30 mins. daily at home on social studies 
alone, in addition to other assignments at 5 and 6 grade 
levels. 


Min. 15-60 mins. 


Aver. 20-75 mins. 
Max. 30-90 mins. 


Time Span: 
150 mins. 


Grade-VI Daily home work 20 
Four days per wk. 1 
None — 1* 
*Refer to (E) Grade 4. 
(A) Two schools provide 30 mins. supervised study at school, 
and expect 40-60 mins. at home. 
(B) One school provides 144 hrs. supervised study at school, 
and expects 114 hrs. at home. 
(C) One school provides 1 hr. supervised study period at school 
and expects 25-60 mins at home. 


Applies here. 


(D) One school provides 40 mins, supervised study period at 
school, and expects 60-90 mins. at home. 
(E) One school expects 30 mins. daily at home on social studies 


alone in addition to other assignments at 5 and 6 grade 
levels. 


Min. 20-60 mins. 


Aver. 30-75 mins. 
Max. 45-120 mins. 


Time Span: 
150 mins. 


General Statement: At this writing schools which 
have received this survey form have expressed the 
fact that the material is not only interesting but also 
of value in planning school procedure with regard to 
homework. 

The survey revealed that in one instance the home- 
work question was handled on the basis of individual 
need, depending upon the child’s foundation and 
ability. 

The information gathered shows an indication of 
how certain independent elementary schools regard 
the question of assignments at home. In studying 
the material the fact is evident that the schools con- 
tacted feel that homework has a definite place in the 
child’s development. 

A survey of this kind cannot hope to cover the 
individual exigencies and variations in the school, and 
consequently the figures arrived at can in no way be 
considered conclusive, or even exactly accurate in 
many cases. At best, what is shown is an indication 
of a more or less accepted policy and procedure. It 
would be futile to evaluate these results in the light 
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of the needs and policies of individual schools. The 
chief value therefore may be as a guide for a school 
to check its own program against the procedures of 
other schools in the same area of work, and with 
similar objectives of sound educational principles. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The Junior School, West Hartford, Conn., has 
a very active Student Government program. The 
children enjoy this civic activity and feel that the 
school is their school and that they are an important 
and useful factor therein. 


In the fall of each year children from grades four, 
five, and six are nominated for the offices of President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary. An election is held 
at one of the school assemblies and these officers are 
elected by written ballot. Ballot counting and the 
whole procedure of the meeting are conducted by the 
Headmistress and the students. After this all meet- 
ings are conducted by the children. 

The students then elect a class chairman from 
each class to represent their room for one month. 
Having double classes in these grades means a repre- 
sentation of eight children including officers who have 
a council meeting every Friday morning with the 
Headmistress to discuss questions, problems, and 
suggestions that are brought up at the class meetings. 
Class meetings are held in individual classrooms once 
a week prior to the Council meeting. 


After the Council meeting the class representa- 
tives take back to their own classrooms a résumé of 
all things discussed at the meeting and report to them 
so that every teacher and every child are then ac- 
quainted with any changes or suggestions which may 
have been discussed at the meeting. 

Council members take on such duties as tidying 
the play areas, working in the library, escorting visi- 
tors, serving at teas, monitoring halls, and assisting 
the faculty in a great many ways. 

Student Government has been very helpful to the 
school, and especially to the children themselves. 
They enjoy the responsibility connected with being 
chairman of their class and also of holding an office. 
Their active part in making decisions and rules makes 
them eager to have them carried out successfully. 
Often the students remark on how hard it is to govern 
so that everyone is happy. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


For the third successive season, the music and art 
departments of the Tuxedo Park School, of Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., are preparing to present a Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta. This year’s production will be 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” Members of the cast and 


those working on scenery are drawn from the third 
through the eighth grades. J. B. Dayton, head of 
the art department, has designed the elaborate and 
attractive stage settings. The vocal and dramatic 
training has been under the direction of Doris Hunt- 
ington, the school’s director of music. 

Three performances will be given in the school’s 
Little Theater — one afternoon performance and two 
evening performances. No admission is charged for 
these performances, and the entire Tuxedo com- 
munity is invited to attend. 





The music department of the Unquowa School, 
Bridgeport, Conn., with the enthusiastic aid of some 
of the other teachers, subscribed for twenty-five 
children to the New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
series of children’s concerts. The first concert was 
highly successful, the second was called off due to in- 
clement weather, and the third is eagerly anticipated. 

The school took advantage of the good skiing 
weather this winter by sending two groups of en- 
thusiastic would-be skiers to a weekend Ski Camp 
located in Otis, Mass. The children thoroughly en- 
joyed the strenuous outdoor exercise and returned to 
school with a good knowledge of the rudiments of 
skiing. 





Repeating a meeting held in the spring of 1950, 
the Valley School of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pa., will 
be host to the following schools of Pittsburgh: Shady 
Side Academy, The Ellis School, The Falk School of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and the Winchester- 
Thurston School. It is expected that most of the 
grade-school faculty members of each of the five 
schools, ali of which are members of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Private Academic Schools, will partici- 
pate. There will be grade meetings covering a wide 
variety of topics from kindergarten through grade 
eight, and special treatments of music, art, physical 
education, and remedial reading, as well as of mathe- 
matics, social studies, English, Latin and French. 


NEW BUILDINGS, NEW FUNDS 


The Valley School of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pa., 
will commence building an addition to its plant this 
spring. The new facilities will include five new class- 
rooms — for the kindergarten, grades one, two, three 
and four—an art room, a combined playroom- 
auditorium with a stage, and boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms. The Valley School, which is located five miles 
southeast of Ligonier near the Linn Run State Forest 
in Rector, was opened in 1947 with forty-three pupils 
and now has eighty-five boys and girls. 
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St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., has 
outgrown its quarters and is now conducting a cam- 
paign to raise $134,000 to secure a more suitable 
building in a new location. 

Owing to present high construction costs, it has 
been recommended that some existing building be 
purchased and remodeled for school purposes. It is 
estimated that $65,000 will be needed to purchase a 
building large enough for the present school enroll- 
ment of over 150 boys; and $69,000 more will be 
needed to adapt the building and grounds to school 
purposes. 

The Rt. Rev. Granville G. Bennett, D.D., Epis- 
copal Bishop of Rhode Island, has been named 
honorary chairman of the campaign. 





On September 24, 1951, Elmwood-Franklin 
School of Buffalo, N. Y., opened in its new building. 
This was exactly one year from the day on which 
ground was broken. However, until the Christmas 
holidays, classes were held with the building being 
finished around us. The younger children in particu- 
lar enjoyed watching construction processes, such as 
fireplace tiles being set, the gymnasium floor laid, 
paint applied, and all the activities incidental to the 
leveling, draining, and seeding of a playground. 

The 462-foot-long, one-story red brick building 
was designed after much careful study of the needs 
and interests of the various age groups that were to 
use it. It has been planned for an enrollment of about 
300 students. The building contains seventeen class- 
rooms, administration offices, a library, health room, 
gymnasium-auditorium, cafeteria and kitchen, a cos- 
tume closet, testing-tutoring room, gym locker room 
with showers, numerous toilet rooms, various janitor 
and storage closets, an Art Room, Science Room, and 
Music Room. The cost of construction was approxi- 
mately $500,000, or about 87c per cubic foot. 

A number of unique features are found in the 
school. Clerestory windows provide bilateral light- 
ing, with fluorescent lights for the inevitable gray day. 
Doors open from every classroom to a cemented 
patio. A three-foot roof overhang protects classrooms 
from glare. Display cases above the hall lockers 
bring light and a sense of space into classrooms from 
the hall, and into the hall from the classrooms, be- 
sides offering a wonderful opportunity for showing 
projects or collections. The use of acoustic plaster 
on the sloping ceilings and the rough-textured cellotex 
block walls have helped cut down classroom noise. 

The nursery school office has windows looking out 
into each of three nursery rooms. Dark shades, slid- 
ing glass panels, and one-way screening make the 





office easily converted into an observation room for 
parents or student observers. Another unusual fea- 
ture of nursery school is the drying room, where mit- 
tens, snow suits, etc., can be hung up after a romp 
in the snow. 


Since very little money was available for new 
equipment, except that absolutely necessary for 
kitchen and cafeteria, great use has been made of 
cabinets, book shelves, tables, and desks from the old 
school. Harmony throughout the building has been 
achieved by the skillful use of color — walls and 
furnishings painted to harmonize according to a color 
scheme beautifully worked out for each room by the 
Trustee Chairman of the Building Committee, Edwin 
J. Weiss. 

Community interest in the school was evidenced 
by the large attendance at the Dedication Services 
and Open House held on December 16. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all members of the Secondary 
Education Board to visit the new Elmwood-Franklin 
School. 





Several years ago a Parents’ Club was organized 
at the Unquowa School, Bridgeport, Conn., to es- 
tablish a closer relationship between the school and 
the home for the benefit of the children. With money 
from the proceeds of fairs, dinners, and other activi- 
ties, the school has gained the newest visual aids 
equipment, a velvet stage curtain, dark shades for 
the auditorium, venetian blinds in the lavatories, 
lined draperies (made by some of the ladies) in the 
dining room, a new piano, basketball and volley ball 
standards on an outside macadam area, and other 
valuable donations. This organization has greatly 
enhanced relations between the school and home and 
has offered many material benefits to the operation 
of the school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Additions to the staff of St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, 
R. I., for the current year are: Jean Fitzgerald, Mrs. Ruth Higson, 
and Donald Sharp. 


Jean Fitzgerald, who was graduated from Pembroke College 
and received her M.A. at Columbia University last June, is 
teaching English to grades six to nine. 


Mrs. Ruth Higson teaches the first grade. She was gradu- 
ated from the Rhode Island College of Education and taught in 
the schools of Pawtucket, R. I., for the past several years. 


Donald Sharp, was graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1951, where he majored in mathematics. His college studies 
were interrupted by service in the U. S. Naval Air Forces. He 
is teaching in the fourth and fifth grades and is the Varsity 
Baseball Coach. 
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The Valley School of Ligonier, Pa., added the following 
members to its faculty at the beginning of the current school 
year: Stanwood W. Partenheimer, mathematics and physical 
education, and Donald L. Leavenworth, social studies and 
remedial reading. Mr. Partenheimer attended Wooster College 
and Ohio State University, where he received his B.S. in 1948. 
In addition to three years of public and preparatory school 


teaching, he has had two years’ experience as athletic director 
and program director at Camp Kisketomin and eight years in 
professional baseball. Mr. Leavenworth attended the Western 
Reserve Academy and Yale University, where he received his 
B.A. degree, and the Western University Law School. A veteran 
of the United States Army Air Force, he has had a year’s previous 
teaching experience and six years’ experience in camp leadership. 


THE SEB’s PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


Pacific Coast regional conference in San 

Francisco on Friday and Saturday, April 4 
and 5, under the sponsorship of the California Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools. Some 500 persons 
(teachers, heads of schools, trustees, and parents) 
registered during the two days. The conference was 
a notable success, and the enthusiasm of those who 
attended, as well as of the official participants in the 
program, was a heartwarming experience to share. 

Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster of Town School for 
Boys in San Francisco, was chairman of the planning 
committee which arranged the program of the con- 
ference. To him and his able colleagues on the Plan- 
ning, Hospitality, Registration, Exhibits, and Pub- 
licity Committees the Executive Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board expresses its admiration 
and thanks. Warm thanks are owed also to Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Kratt, President, and Howard Hunt Pattee, 
Executive Secretary of the California Association of 
Independent Schools, for their cordial support of the 
Secondary Education Board in its first meeting on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Three schools in San Francisco acted as hosts to 
the conference meetings: Town School for Boys, Sarah 
Dix Hamlin School, and Katherine Delmar Burke 
Lower School. The hospitality of these schools, their 
heads, and faculty members will be long remembered. 

The Secondary Education Board sent six official 
delegates to ‘San Francisco from the East. They 
were: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the SEB; 
Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York 
City, Recording Secretary of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the SEB; Alden D. Groff, Director of Public 
Relations, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., and Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the SEB; Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress 
of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., and former 
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member of the SEB’s Executive and Public Relations 
Committees; Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City; and Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary of the 
Secondary Education Board. 

Dr. Gummere was the principal speaker at the 
Friday evening dinner and spoke also in the Latin 
section meeting. Mr. Somerby spoke in both the 
Elementary Schools and the Mathematics section 
meetings. Mr. Groff was chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Workshop, of which Miss Osgood acted as 
secretary. Miss Lay was a member of the Workshop 
panel as well as the speaker in the Social Studies 
meeting. Dr. Traxler described and explained the 
SEB’s Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test in a general 
session on Saturday morning. 

The program of the conference is reproduced in full 
on the following page. 

In addition to participating in the San Francisco 
conference, five of the SEB representatives from the 
East took time en route to visit independent schools 
and to talk to school heads and faculty members. 
Dr. Gummere visited schools in Texas, Arizona, and 
southern California, and Mr. Somerby visited schools 
in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. Mr. 
Groff and Miss Osgood were guests at a meeting of 
the Independent Schools Association of Greater Chi- 
cago, where Miss Osgood spoke on “What Is the 
Secondary Education Board?” and Mr. Groff, assisted 
by Miss Osgood, conducted a Public Relations Work- 
shop. Miss Lay addressed a meeting of independent 
schools in St. Louis and visited the Board’s member 
schools there. 

It is of course the expectation of the SEB that 
this western conference was but the first of many 
similar regional meetings to be held there and else- 
where, and that visits to individual schools on the 
part of SEB officials will be continued increasingly in 
the years to come. A Mid-West regional conference 
in Chicago is being considered for the next school year. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


April 4 and 5, 1952 


TueEme: “Independent Education on the West Coast” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 


2:00 P.M. Registration. (Fee: $2.00 covering both days) 


Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
3:00 P.M. Opening Meeting: 
Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
Chairman: Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster, Town School for 
Boys. Introduction of Secondary Education Board Repre- 
sentatives 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ENGLISH 
Sarah Dix Hamlin School, 2120 Broadway 
Chairman: Dr. E. Mark Hinton, Headmaster, Menlo School 
and College, Menlo Park, California 
Topic: ‘English in the Independent Schools’”’ 
Panel: Dr. George Meyer, Director, Kittredge School, San 
Francisco 
Mrs. Paul Bowerman, Anoakia, Arcadia, Cal. 
William Perry, Menlo School and College, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Dr. Jack Patton, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal. 
W. Scott Martin, Cate School, Carpinteria, Cal. 


MartTHEMaATICsS 
Sarah Dix Hamlin School, 2120 Broadway 

Chairman: Benedict Rich, Midland School, Los Olivos, Cal. 

Topic: In this section Remedial Problems in Mathematics, 
Algebra at Elementary Level, High School Mathematics, 
and Recreational Mathematics in Independent Schools will 
be discussed. 

Panel: Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York City 
Bertha Knemeyer, The Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San 
Francisco 
Dan Dawson, Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford 
University 


SocraL StTuDIES 


Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
Chairman: Mrs. Marjorie C. Livengood, Principal, The Helen 
Bush-Parkside School, Seattle, Wash. 
Topic: “The Emma Willard Plan of Teaching Social Studies” 


Speaker: Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 


ART 
Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
Chairman: Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of San 
Francisco Museum of Art 
Topic: In this section Art at Primary Level, Elementary Level, 
and Secondary Level will be discussed. 
Panel: Ernest Mundt, Director of California School of Fine 
Arts, San Francisco 
Gurdon G. Woods, Town School for Boys, San Francisco 
Mrs. Jean Raible, Anna Head School, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. Otis Oldfield, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Francisco 


Music 
Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
Chairman: Alexander Fried, Music Editor of San Francisco 
Examiner, Commentator for Young People’s Concerts 
Topic: ‘Music in Independent Schools at Primary, Elementary, 
and Secondary Levels” 
Panel: Mrs, Claire Upshur, Anna Head School, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. Dorothy Cameron, Town School for Boys, San Fran- 
cisco 


C. Michael Ehrhardt, Thacher School, Ojai, Cal. 


6:30 P.M. Dinner — $2.75 per person inc. tax and tip 
Town School for Boys, 2700 Jackson Street 
Chairman: Dr. William E. Kratt, President, Menlo School and 
College, Menlo Park, California; President of California 
Association of Independent Schools 
Speaker: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: “Cooperation for the Common Good” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 


9:00 A.M. Registration (for those who did not register Friday) 
Katherine Delmar Burke School, Thirty-second 
Avenue 


9:30 A.M. General Meeting (Burke School) 
Chairman: Mrs. Richard W. Elliott, Headmistress, Desert 
Sun School, Idyllwild, Cal. 
Topic: ‘“Twelve Years of Experience with the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test” 


Speaker: Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, Associate Director, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau 


10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Section Meetings: 
(All meetings on Saturday held at Burke School) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Wallace Burr, Headmaster, Ojai Valley School, 
Ojai, Cal. 
Topic: ‘Problems and Challenges in Independent Elementary 
Schools” 
Panel: 


1. ‘‘What the Secondary Education Board Can Do for the 
Independent Elementary and Junior High Schools” 
Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley School, New York City 
2. “The Place of the Independent Elementary Boarding 
School in the Educational Field” 
Aylwin Probert, Headmaster, Probert School, Martinez, 
Cal. 
3. “The Relations of the Independent Elementary and 
Junior High Schools with the Secondary Schools’’ 
Lockwood Tower, Headmaster, Crane School, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 
4. “The Place of the Independent Day School in the Edu- 
cational Field” 
Appleton A. Mason, Principal, Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena, Cal. 
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LaTINn 


Chairman: Mrs. Edna Longshore, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, 
San Francisco 
Topic: ‘“Teaching Latin in Independent Schools” 
Panel: 
1, “Teaching Latin in the Elementary Grades” 
Joseph M. Ochoa, Town School for Boys, San Francisco 
2. “Problems of Introducing Latin in the Secondary Inde- 
| pendent Schools” 
Macdonald Halsey, Thacher School, Ojai, Cal. 
3. “Short Cuts in Teaching Second Year Latin” 
Howell Webb, Webb School of California, Claremont 
4. ‘The Contrast between Latin and English Grammar” 
Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ScIENCE 
Chairman: Edgar N. Sanford, Principal, The Francis W. 
Parker School, San Diego, Cal. 
Panel: 
1, ‘‘The Place of Science in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum” 
John W. Nicks, Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Cal. 
2. “Objectives of Junior High School Science” 
Naomi Howells, The Katharine Branson School, Ross, 
Cal. 
3. “Laboratory Work in Secondary School Science” 
Glenn E, Vedder, Webb School, Claremont, Cal. 


Mopern LANGUAGES 


Chairman: Mrs. Yvonne Hugley Bardet, Anna Head School, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Topic: ‘French and Spanish in Independent Schools” 

Panel: 


1. “University Entrance Requirements in Language” 
Dr. Francis J. Carmody, University of California, 
Berkeley 
2. ‘The Teaching of Spanish in the Independent Secondary 
Schools” 
Mrs. J. H. Arieta, Katherine Delmar Burke School, San 
Francisco , 


3. ‘‘Language Laboratories” 
Dr. Marie Louise Dufrenoy, University of California, 
Berkeley 
4. “The Text Books in the Independent Secondary Schools” 
Lucille Ehat, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Francisco 


Pusiic ReLtations WorksnHop 


Chairman: Alden D. Groff, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 


Topic: Brief introductions to such subjects as capital fund 
raising, phases of good public relations with alumni and 
parents, improvement of school publications, travel for the 
school, news publicity. These will be followed by discussion 
designed to be of practical help. 

Panel: 

1. “Publications” 
Clemewell Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y. 
2. “Parents’ Organizations”’ 
Dr. William E. Kratt, President, Menlo School and Col- 
lege, Menlo Park, Cal. 
3. “Alumni Organizations” 
Newton K. Chase, Headmaster, Thacher School, Ojai, 
Cal. 
4. “Capital Fund Raising” 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary, California 
Association of Independent Schools 
5. “Public Relations” 
Crawford Greene, Board of Trustees of Katharine Bran- 
son School and Thacher School 


1:00 P.M. Luncheon — $1.65 per person inc. tax and tip 
Katherine Delmar Burke School, 195 Thirty-second 


Avenue 
Chairman: Dexter K. Strong, Headmaster, Lakeside School, 


Seattle, Wash.; President, Pacific Northwest Association of 
Independent Schools 


Topic: Reports from secretaries of panel groups 


Following the closing session the San Francisco and East Bay 
schools held open house, to which all delegates were cordially invited, 





WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 


A beautifully printed booklet entitled “Why Study 
Latin in School?” contains the answer of college teachers 
to the student in school. It includes statements by col- 
lege professors at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale about the 
value of Latin. They are all experienced teachers and 
eminent scholars, and they represent nearly all the princi- 
pal fields of college study except Greek and Latin. 

This is a publication which you will want your students 
to read. Copies may be obtained, at a charge of five 
cents each, from 

Proressor Wit.1aM H. Marne, 
Boston Teachers College, 

625 Huntington Avenue, 

Boston 15, Mass. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited, 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 


Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. 
es OE ee OO OD sg ccd sesacusdesddavesestooses 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 
ECE Le ON LE TT EE PO ET EET EE Ere ee 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
tae ok cane Chuck Cp ASe ae CRORE SANS 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 
EE, cick ees eanenkdnena sehen seme 
ee eee ee 


March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950, 1951, 1952 
I, id wen tbe bs yeh een pak s eeaee eee es 


Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 
rn 


SUN UE OU NIE ines ies nce eiccescseweeusnseees 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ...............0.e0eee eee 
Application Blank for Financial Aid .................0.0eeeeee 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 
Survey of Modern Languages ............ DUsdsCdee Cebieneces 
Science for the Elementary Grades ................cceeeeceees 


Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 

ds as ae hea kaee bnew wanes 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ 
Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 


SE ES Se ee ee EP 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools . . 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics 


eR OR CRAB OSE HREOC O % 


ove ee eereereeeeereeeee 


oeeereeeeese 


Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) 


Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
i Cliche adabbleh kaa aeeeawnas nexeksses 


35 


.05 
05 


05 


.03 
02 
15 
15 
.20 
.25 


35 


.20 


.20 


15 
40 


.20 


fr. 
35 


Non-Member 
$ .55 each 


2.00 per 
subscription 


1.50 


subscription 


borrowed 
a FF. 
as ws 


Member 
$ .45 
30 
1.25 
55 


10 
05 


05 
.05 


05 
.65 per 


50 
75 
03 
02 
10 
10 
15 
.20 


30 


out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


15 
15 


out of print—copies may be 


10 
30 
15 
Sr. 
25 











OUR ADVERTISERS 


PFE 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 


























EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 Firta AVENUE Room 1006 
New York 36, N.Y. MUnrray Hit 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges throughout the country. 


SPECIAL MUSIC DIVISION: 


MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 
of highest qualifications =~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Ailsa W. Fulton ADDRESS: 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 551 Fifth Avenue 
FORMER DIRECTORS “eae” 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 ~ : 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 MUrray Hill 2-6975 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 








A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 








Keystone Personnel Associates Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
BEATRICE E. ROULSTON DOROTHY MARDER 
1 East 42nd St. Room 410 342 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MuUrray Hill 2-7575 New York 17, N. Y. MUnay Hill 7-1944 
Accountants Housekeepers Headmasters School Librarians 
Bookkeepers Housemothers Headmistresses Commandants 
Bursars vo Principals Athletic Coaches 
Business Managers i _— Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 
Clerical Workers ; Educational Directors Kindergarten Teachers 
Consultants Personnel Directors Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 
Dietitians Psychologists Guidance Directors Secondary School 
Executive Secretaries Public Relations Visual Aid Directors Teachers 
Field Representatives Directors Remedial Reading College Instructors 
Fund Raisers Registrars Specialists University Professors 
Licensees; CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
JOHN H. LUNDBERG OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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The TUITION REFUND PLAN reimburses parents when sickness, 
accident, or epidemic results in absence or withdrawal, eliminating thereby the 
problem of refunds. It has a record of twenty-one years, and is now in use in 
over two hundred and fifty schools and colleges. It is a valuable extra service 
that costs the school nothing. 


Every school executive should know about the advantages of the TUITION 
REFUND PLAN and the conditions under which it may be made available. 
Write for Booklet SB52. 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: we still 
have openings listed in most fields for 1952-53 


If you are not available for a new position for the coming year, but might 
be for 1953-54, we suggest that you let us have you in mind, as we find 
many significant opportunities in the Fall. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 


Inquiries considered confidential 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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An exciting new edition for Grade 7 or 8 


AMERICA —LAND OF FREEDOM, SECOND EDITION 


Hartman, Ball, Nevins 


The Second Edition of this text in the History on 


THE Marcu series is new... in spacious size, 
HISTORY 


imaginative format, vigorous typography, content, 
ON THE MARCH 


use of color, and illustrations that set a new stand- 
A Basal History Series ard for the relationship possible between 
(Grade 3 through visual aids and text. With Teachers Guide 
Junior High School) and Pupils Progress Book. 





Y). C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home Office: BOSTON 


—_— 














THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 








